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Notes of the Week 


E write before we know what has hap- 

pened in the debate on the Reparations 

question in the French Senate, but present 
indications are that Mr. MacDonald’s visit to 
Paris has saved M. Herriot and that the 
Conference will be held in London next week, 
according to plan. This is certainly a matter for con- 
gratulation, but Mr. MacDonald has obtained his suc- 
cess only by sacrificing his plan for the creation of a 
body which was to take the place of the Reparations 
Commission in connexion with the working of the 
Dawes scheme. It seems that the Commission is to 
function as before, but that it is to have a fully quali- 
fied American representative added to it. But what if 
the United States does not agree to appoint a repre- 
sentative? And even supposing such a representative 
is appointed, it will be unwise, we think, to conclude 
that this in itself will meet all the difficulties inherent 
in the problems that the Conference has to solve. The 
storm in Paris, which it is to be hoped will now sub- 
side, proved how well founded were our warnings 
against the facile optimism that was at first engendered 
in most quarters by the Chequers meeting. 


GOODWILL 


In discussing the situation with M. Herriot, Mr. 
MacDonald, having made his concession with regard 
to the Commission, was able to have it qualified by 
the addition of an American representative on the 
very good ground that as the United States as well as 
Great Britain has to provide the funds for the pro- 
posed loan, the presence of such a representative is 
not so much desirable as indispensable. The conversa- 
tions in Paris have been followed by the usual expres- 
sions of mutual confidence and admiration, and 
although of course we accept absolutely Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s assertion that on this occasion they are 
more than polite verbiage, it is well to remember that 
the change for the better rests on little more than the 
goodwill of two men who cannot at any given moment 
be sure of a Parliamentary majority. 


THE EFFECT ON GERMANY 


It was natural that the differences between the British 
and French Governments that have now apparently 
been composed should have had the effect of increas- 
ing the hostility of the German Nationalists to the 
Dawes Report; but it is encouraging to note tha 
throughout the Paris storm the Marx-Stresemanr 
Government went steadily forward with the considera 
tion and elaboration of the measures designed for 
meeting the requirements of the scheme. It is even 
stated that the German Government no longer makes 
the immediate military evacuation of the Ruhr an 
indispensable condition of its introduction into the 
Reichstag of a Bill for the acceptance of the Dawes 
Report and its implications. If this be true, the general 
situation will be much clarified. 


SOCIALISTS AND PROTECTION 


Dr. Shadwell’s letter to The Times on Wednesday 
of this week is an interesting commentary on the 
attitude of Socialists towards Free Trade. Dr. 
Shadwell exposes the contradiction implicit in the 
attitude of those who embrace at once the doctrines of 
Free Trade and Socialism. It was, as he points out, 
reaction against free enterprise that gave Socialism 
birth, for Free Trade implies fierce competition and 
consequent depression of labour; but because it ir 
supposed to break down international jealousies and 
misunderstandings the Socialist subscribes to the 
dogma of free competition among nations, while he 
makes free competition among individuals the central 
object of his attack. Dr. Shadwell, in fact, has tied 
Mr. Snowden in a pretty tangle, from which he will 
find it hard to make a convincing escape. But there 
are other Socialists—many of them—whose Free Trade 
fervour is less uncompromising, and there will be 
more. Many Labour Members of Parliament are 
obviously far from easy in their minds about the 
matter, and the — is not so far distant when the 
Socialist Party will be clamouring for Protection. 
That will at least be logical. 
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HOODWINKING THE ELECTORATE 

The Socialist Government is successfully hoodwink- 
ing the public. The Socialists occupy themselves less 
with actual legislation than with creating the impres- 
sion that they can put everything right if only they 
are given time and opportunity. From the moment 
they took office they have been engaged in preparing 
for the next General Election, re-arranging their shop 
window and excusing themselves from pledges they 
have found it inconvenient to fulfil. The Prime Min- 
ister is especially anxious to see the term ‘‘ Socialist ’’ 
abandoned and its place taken by the term ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tive.’’ Thus we find Captain Hall, the Socialist candi- 
date in the Lewes election, telling the electors of East 
Sussex in his Address that ‘‘ Socialism is simply a 
name for co-operation on a large scale, the sort of co- 
operation that won the war, when private enterprise by 
starving us of munitions and other things came near 
to losing it.’’ It is magnificent, but it is not the truth. 


LEWES BY-ELECTION 

We fancy we can recognize in this phraseology the 
work of the Intelligence Department at Eccleston 
Square. Yet one can hardly imagine a candidate who 
has the privilege of writing ‘‘ R. N.’’ after his name 
committing himself to a statement so inaccurate in 
every respect. Not only is the indictment against 
private enterprise without foundation, but we would 
remind Captain Hall that the co-operation that won 
the war was that of all classes, and not the spirit of 
class hatred which forms the backbone of the Socialist 
policy and which Captain Hall found no difficulty 
in adopting whole-heartedly, although, as might 
be expected, he failed to persuade the constituency to 
take the same view. Captain Beaniish is to be con- 
gratulated on his victory by an increased majority. 
The electors of Lewes are evidently not impressed by 
the Government’s agricultural policy. 


LABOUR’S RECORD ” 

Attached to the Socialist candidate’s Election Address 
was an addendum purporting to give ‘‘ some points 
from Labour’s record.’’ As the so-called ‘‘ Labour ’’ 
Government has no other record than that of failure 
we can understand the difficulty that the unfortunate 
Socialist experienced in making his selection, and 
it is not surprising that nothing has yet been issued 
from the headquarters of the Socialist Party that 
shows more clearly the insincerity of their policy than 
does this amazing document. The statements are 
made that ‘‘ For six weary years the other parties 
have talked about the need of houses, but done prac- 
tically nothing to provide them ’’; and that ‘‘ When 
Labour took office it immediately began to tackle the 
problem of unemployment which had become almost 
chronic through the neglect of the Liberals and 
Tories.’’ Statements of this kind should not go un- 
answered, especially as they bear whatever weight may 
be attached to an Election Address of a Parliamentary 
candidate, and we would venture to commend them to 
the notice of the Unionist Central Office and to sug- 
gest that some official reply should be made and widely 
circulated. 


LIQUOR CONTROL 

The second reading of the Liquor Control Bill was 
defeated in the House of Lords on Tuesday night by 
a majority of 116. Apart altogether from its object it 
was a bad Bill; its finance was fantastic. The only 
right way to tackle the drink question in this country 
is the way it never will be tackled, i.e., by improving 
the public-houses. Efforts in this direction are opposed 
by both sides, but most fiercely by the Prohibition 
fanatics themselves, who realize that if these places of 
refreshment were improved the only valid argument 
in favour of Prohibition would be removed and they 
would be left in the embarrassing position of not having 
a cause. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES BILL 


Farmers will not be pleased, but for some time to 
come they will have to put up with being ‘‘farmed 
from London.’’ After an animated debate on the 
Government’s Agricultural Wages Bill, an amendment 
which sought to set up County Wages Boards instead 
of a Central Wages Board in Whitehall was defeated 
in Standing Committee, and the highly undesirable 
result will be another Government Sub-Department and 
more salaries to pay, without, so far as we can see, 
any particular benefit to the agricultural labourer. Mr, 
George Lambert, the Liberal member for South 
Molton, was quite right in saying that control from 
London would be bitterly resented in the country dis- 
tricts, where, of course, local conditions are thoroughly 
understood, as they cannot possibly be in London. The 
Government’s idea is not so much to fix wages as to 
raise them, but, as we have asked before, how can 
that be done if the farmer is unable to pay them? 
What he can do is to go in for farming that requires 
fewer labourers, and that means the putting down to 
grass of more and more arable land—in the present 
agricultural circumstances of England a deplorable 
course to pursue. 


RIOTS IN THE SUDAN 

Owing to the time occupied by the Prime Minister’s 
explanation of the Franco-British situation in the 
House of Commons on Monday, the debate on the 
Sudan, which had been put down for that day, had to 
be postponed. And perhaps, as it happens, with 
advantage to the House and the public; for an oppor- 
tunity has thus been given for digesting the informa- 
tion that has just come to hand concerning the riots 
that recently occurred in that region. These had been 
represented as demonstrations by the Sudanese of 
their strong desire that Egypt alone should possess 
their country and that the ‘‘ hated British ’’ should 
depart. This was strange news to anyone who knows 
how the Sudanese really regard the Egyptians and the 
British, and it now becomes apparent that these riots 
were ‘‘ arranged ’’ either by Egyptian Nationalists or 
by renegade Sudanese in Egyptian pay. But Zaghlul 
is coming to London. 


RAILWAYS FOR ABYSSINIA? 

Londoners have had this week an excellent oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the picturesquely- 
clad prince who is the real ruler of Abyssinia, 2 
country with a long history and a medieval civilization. 
The power of the Empress is nominal, and the Prince 
Regent, H.I.H. Tafari Makonnen, our guest, governs 
for her, and desires to modernize his ancient land. 
His visit is not one merely of ceremony or of sight- 
seeing. We understand that the chief object he has 
in view is the opening up of Abyssinia, preferably by 
means of railways. At present the only railway into 
the country runs from Jibuti, the port of French 
Somaliland, to Addis Ababa, his capital; but as British 
territory is conterminous with his for 2,000 miles, there 
is evidently an opportunity for British enterprise. 


THE SELECTION OF GOVERNORS 

Some dissatisfaction has manifested itself in 
Socialist circles at the selection of a Conservative Mem- 
ber of Parliament to be Governor of West Australia, 
and not a little pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the Cabinet to secure the appointment of a 
Socialist Member to the vacancy at Government House, 
Tasmania. Two facts, however, have to be borne in 
mind when making the choice. One is that no appoint- 


ment can be made that is not acceptable to the 
Government of the State in which the vacancy has 
occurred, the other that the position can only be 
accepted by a man possessing fairly ample private 
means, unless, indeed, the local Parliament is willing 
to raise the salary or make a further extra grant for 
entertaining and travelling expenses. 


At times, the 
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suggestion has been put forward that while the nomina- 
tion should remain with the Crown the choice might 
be left to the Dominion concerned, but there are 
obvious objections to such a course being adopted. 
The habit of selecting for the post a Member of Parlia- 
ment who is a supporter of the party in office at the 
moment has its drawbacks, and there is a good deal 
to be said for the view that in appointments of this 
kind party-political services should be left out of con- 
sideration. The proposal we would make is that a 
list of suitable candidates be drawn up by the Colonial 
Office, that it be added to from time to time, and that 
a small committee, non-political in composition, be set 
up whose duty it would be, when a vacancy occurs, to 
make a recommendation from the list to the Prime 
Minister. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE PRESIDENCY 

No doubt the Democratic Presidential Convention, 
which has at last settled on a candidate in Mr. Davis, 
a former U.S. Ambassador here, has been a sufficiently 
serious affair to those who took part in the protracted 
struggle, but the outside world can hardly help being 
amused at the prodigious number of ballots that have 
had to be ‘‘cast’’ and the appalling waste of energy and 
exertion that the contest entailed, at the height of the 
torrid New York summer. With its ‘‘ record ’’ of 
more than a hundred ballots, the whole affair has, in 
fact, a peculiarly comic aspect. in these extraordinary 
conflicts the fighting is largely sectional, between 
opposed States or groups of States rather than 
between the political ‘‘ bosses,’’ who are often at their 
wits’ end to know how to control the rival factions and 
get the requisite two-thirds majority for any candidate, 
Rumour has it that to obtain a decision resort has 
sometimes to be had to a ‘‘ show-down ’’ at poker or 
to a game of ‘‘ craps.’’ The acute divisions among 
the Democrats has made it clear that President 
Coolidge, the Republic nominee for another term, is 
likely to be successful. The President has our sin- 
cere sympathy in the sad loss of his son from blood 


poisoning. 


THE WORLD FLIGHTS 


The second stage of Squadron-Leader Maclaren’s 
flight round the world was as rapid as the first stage 
was slow: he reached Tokio from Akyab in one day 
under the time allowed in his programme. He is due 
to leave Tokio again on Sunday on the most hazardous 
of the five stages of his flight, that across the North 
Pacific Ocean. It is a difficult and dangerous course 
and much depends on the weather: if he can accom- 
plish this stage without undue delay he may yet con- 
ceivably complete the circuit before his American 
rivals. The Americans are getting rapidly towards 
Europe and will be in London almost before we know 
where we are. Squadron-Leader Maclaren has wisely 
decided not to change his engine: now that he has 
got one that appears to be efficient he is well advised 
to stick to it. 


THE ’VARSITY MATCH 

The ’Varsity match was, rather unexpectedly, a 
runaway win for Cambridge by nine wickets. Oxford 
had the best batsmen, but they failed to reproduce their 
form. The Cambridge bowling was the better of the 
two, and certainly better managed, but not good 
enough to get Oxford out for 133. The Cambridge 
captain, who has returned to the vigorous form he 
showed last year, laid the foundations of a solid score. 
Mr. Enthoven should never have been allowed to reach 
100, being missed more than once; and Mr. Guise, by 
far the most successful Oxford bowler, was only put 
on late in the innings. Mr. Blaikie and Mr. Austin 
are the most useful of the new men. Mr. Guise is the 
best hand in both teams, and is beginning to do him- 
self justice. 


THE SHADOW OF POINCARE 


AST week we said that the outlook for the 

London Conference was favourable, but our 

comment had scarcely appeared in print when 
the whole situation underwent an extraordinary change 
for the worse. Above the signature of ‘‘ Pertinax,’’ 
the well-known political writer of the Echo de Paris 
and an out-and-out supporter of M. Poincaré and his 
policy, there had been published an article, couched in 
strong and bitter terms, denouncing M. Herriot as the 
betrayer of the interests of France at the Chequers 
meeting three weeks ago, and making certain state- 
ments in support of this very serious accusation. The 
rest of the Poincaré Press followed suit. It seemed 
that the guileless Herriot had been trapped by the 
artful MacDonald into a virtual abandonment of the 
Treaty of Versailles or, at all events, into agreeing 
to the supersession, if not the suppression, of the 
Reparations Commission. There was no truth in this, 
but that did not matter. The powerful Opposition in 
the French Parliament saw an opportunity of discredit- 
ing Mr. Herriot, and seized it. French opinion is 
highly sensitive to any attack on the Versailles Treaty, 
and particularly on the Reparations Commission, which, 
as is well known, long ago became to all intents and 
purposes an instrument of Poincarist policy. The 
instantaneous result of the charges in these French 
papers was a violent political storm in Paris which, so 
far from being a storm in a tea-cup, directly and 
gravely menaced M. Herriot’s position and threatened 
to wreck the Conference. 

Now, although the allegations referred to were un- 
true, those making them were able to give them some 
colour. They professed that the Chequers meeting 
had been followed by a memorandum giving expression 
to decisions at which Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot 
had arrived, among them being the supersession of the 
Reparations Commission by another body for the carry- 
ing out of the Dawes scheme. This, again, was not 
true; but it was true that something in the nature of a 
memorandum did exist. The White Paper, ‘‘ Corre- 
spondence concerning the Conference,’’ which was laid 
before Parliament on Tuesday evening discloses the 
fact that the Foreign Office had put before the Quai 
d’Orsay a document covering five points, expressing 
the views not of the French but of the British Govern- 
ment. The fourth of these points proposed to create 
‘* some authority other than the Reparations Commis- 
sion,’’ and suggested ‘‘ resort to the League of 
Nations or its financial committee,’’ in connexion with 
the operation of the Dawes scheme. It was by a com- 
plete misrepresentation of this point that the storm 
was caused in Paris. If the question be asked how 
the Poincaré Press got to know of this document, the 
answer must be : through a leakage on the French side, 
in the interests of the Poincaré Party. 

It is not a pleasant reflection, but there are certainly 
grounds for the statement that the French Foreign 
Office, Poincarist to a man, did not loyally support 
M. Herriot; it appears, on the contrary, to have sup- 
plied the ammunition for the attack on him. However 
that may be, the brunt of the storm fell on M. Herriot, 
the idea of his enemies being not so much to abort 
the Conference as to discredit him: the rest would 
follow naturally. It still remains uncertain whether 
this tactic has succeeded in the measure intended, but 
it has already to some extent damaged M. Herriot’s 
position, and it caused him to send hurriedly for Mr. 
MacDonald. In the long statement Mr. MacDonald 
made in the House of Commons on Monday he 
declared that the object he had in view in visiting 
Paris was to put an end to mischief-making, and in 
this he has the support of the whole country. The 
cordial co-operation of England and France is essential 
to the peace of Europe, and we shall never get this 
through Poincarism. 

On personal and domestic as well as on international 
grounds Mr. MacDonald is desperately anxious to 
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bring about a settlement. It would be a big feather 
in his cap if he were successful. But what if 
he fails? We have often questioned whether 
his methods are the right methods, and when he 
boasts, as he has more than once boasted, that he has 
brought fresh light and leading and sweetness—we 
must not forget the sweetness—into his conduct of 
foreign affairs and into the world generally, we regret 
to say he is more than a little ridiculous. We shall say 
nothing about his open diplomacy, or his secret 
diplomacy, or whatever he may choose to call the 
nature of his diplomacy. The simple truth is that his 
diplomacy has had a very nasty jar. Our idealistic, 
other-worldly Prime Minister has come full tilt against 
stern and obdurate realities. | Beneath the machina- 
tions of the Poincarists there lies something which 
goes much deeper in this controversy between England 
and France; it is France’s determination that the 
Treaty shall not be touched and that the Reparations 
Commission shall do for the Dawes scheme what- 
ever has to be done. Hence the opposition to Mr. 
MacDonald’s proposal to form a new body in place of 
the Commission, and the suspicion that, when he says 
that his plans are not a substitution of but are com- 
plementary to the Treaty, he is insincere. The mis- 
understanding—the calculated misunderstanding of the 
Poincarists—has been cleared away, as it ought to 
have been, without much difficulty. But Mr. Mac- 
Donald has found it to be impossible to move the 
French, even under M. Herriot, from what they 
believe to be fundamental and vital. The will to agree- 
ment is there now, but agreement has still to come. 
They are afraid of any considerable alteration in a 
state of things with which they have become familiar, 
and prefer the known to the unknown. The Repara- 
tions Commission they cherish as something solid. 

The rumours that an understanding had been 
reached on a basis of compromise prove to have this 
foundation, that Mr. MacDonald has sacrificed the 
fourth and presumably the fifth points of the now 
famous memorandum or document, and has accepted 
M. Herriot’s condition that the Reparations Commis- 
sion is to continue as before, plus the supervision of 
the Dawes scheme with the help of an American repre- 
sentative. The victory does not lie with Mr. 
MacDonald but with M. Herriot. Or perhaps we 
should say, with M. Poincaré. That the French 
Chamber, or the French nation, will take kindly to the 
proposal to appoint an American representative to the 
Commission is by no means certain, strong as arc tlie 
arguments in favour of such a course. Nor is it cer- 
tain that America herself will agree to the proposal ; 
hitherto she has regarded the suggestion unfavourably. 
Should America decline, France will remain in her old 
position as virtual controller of the Commission, and 
Mr. MacDonald will have to answer for a compromise 
that will be seen to have amounted to a surrender. 
Should a ministerial crisis be provoked in Paris by the 
proposal, M. Herriot may find himself and his policy 
defeated, and M. Poincaré and intransigeance once 
again in the saddle. The risk of the compromise is 
thus a grave one, but we believe it to have been a risk 
worth running in view of the prize at stake. If the 
compromise has saved the situation long enough to 
permit the Conference to meet in London on July 16, 
that is at least something. The alternative would be 
deadlock as complete as ever. 


THE CURE FOR COMMUNISM 


HE real weakness and the apparent strength 

of Socialism spring from the same cause, that 
it is an economic and not in any sense a political 
theory. Ultimately this is a weakness, because man is 
essentially a political animal and not merely an 
economic unit: he is, in the last resort, more con- 
cerned with the problems of Government and a common 
life and all that is meant by civilization than with the 
bare struggle to get a living. Immediately, however, 


this indifference to politics in the true sense gives the 
Socialists an immense tactical advantage. It imparts 
to their programme all the simplicity of extreme nar- 
rowness. Having only one end in view—the re-dis- 
tribution of wealth or the re-organization of the 
economic system—their strength is not dissipated on 
a variety of objects. Having no political principles, 
and caring nothing for liberty or order or national 
greatness, they are hampered by no scruples in the 
choice of means to their end. Having no knowledge 
of history, or no regard for it, they feel no need to 
take account of established facts, and are thus enabled 
to build their preposterous Utopias, as it were, in 
vacuo. They have one idea, which is worse than hav- 
ing no ideas : and eventually this moral and intellectual 
sterility will bring about its own destruction. But in 
the meantime their proposals exert a very powerfui 
fascination on the ignorant masses, who are incapable 
of comprehending more than one idea at a time; especi- 
ally as they seem to promise a maximum of comfort 
and amusement, with a minimum of work. 

It is ludicrous to suppose that either Conservatives or 
Liberals or any honest political party can hold out 
promises of an equal simplicity and attractiveness. The 
majority of voters are very poor and very ignorant; 
and an increasing number, thanks to the dole, are very 
lazy. How can you hope to compete for the favour of 
such people with quite irresponsible orators who say 
to them: ‘‘ There is plenty of wealth to go round, and 
you shall have your share of it, without any need to 
work, if ycu give us your votes’’? The only reason 
why the Socialists have not swept the country is that 
in England a great many of the working-classes are 
not quite so ignorant as to believe this nonsense. The 
ignorance of the masses is, in fact, the great asset of 
the Communist; and that is why the Soviet Govern- 
ment has displayed almost as ferocious a hatred of 
education as of Christianity. In this they are perfectly 
logical, for their real foe is civilization; and European 
civilization, with its respect for the individual soul, is 
based on Christianity and education. 

So we come to our main thesis, that the only radical 
cure for Communism, the only cure that goes to the 
root of the cancer, is education, and always more 
education. By a pleasing irony the Socialist Party 
have seen fit to make the cause of education especially 
their own, and are thus busily engaged on the highly 
meritorious task of speeding their own damnation. It 
is the one quite respectable item in their programme; 
and Conservatives will be guilty of a fatal error if, in 
the interests of economy or of anything else whatso- 
ever, whether in power or in opposition, they do any- 
thing to hinder the good work, and do not rather put 
it in the forefront of their own constructive policy. 
And more especially is this true of secondary educa- 
tion, which at the moment happens to be booming, in 
spite of the general tendency of local authorities to cut 
down expenses. The ideal, and the mainstay of the 
Communist movement is the proletarian, that sinister 
and quite barbarous figure which has arisen in these 
latter days to threaten the very existence of everything 
that civilized man has come to value. Dean Inge has 
called him the sub-man. We suspect that this descrip- 
tion is theologically indefensible, but the creature 
described has a very real existence, and the hope of 
Bolshevism is that he will be fruitful and multiply. The 
vital importance of secondary education, even more 
than elementary, is that it takes the potential prole- 
tarian, and turns him into at least a potential bour- 
geois. How well the Soviet understands this; and how 
foolish we shall be if we do not for once lay to heart 
the motto: Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 

A contemporary has re-opened the question, ‘‘ Are 
Public Schools a Failure? ’’ which in this country at 
least is almost equivalent to asking, 

Is civilization a failure 

Or is the Caucasian played out? 
For civilization is largely a matter of ideals; and it 
will hardly be disputed that in England the public 
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school man, with his legendary loyalty and regard for 
fair play and general decency, in short, the gentleman, 
has constituted our highest generally accepted ethical 
ideal, insomuch that the navvy, even in irony, can 
imagine no higher praise than ‘‘ You’re a gentleman, 
you are.’’ Dr, Alington, amid much that was plati- 
tudinous and not a little that was faintly amus- 
ing, remarked recently that the public school ideal was 
infecting even the secondary schools. It is; 
with results that would often supply material 
for the satirist. But the vital fact is that in 
the Secondary Schools—as can be seen at large in Mr. 
Gurner’s romance, ‘ The Day-Boy ’—large numbers 
of the sons and daughters of the working classes obtain 
a glimpse of that remote and austere but strangely 
intoxicating vision which may be diversely called cul- 
ture, or civilization, or even, from their point of view, 
gentility. Once seen it is never forgotten. In one 
mind out of a hundred it breeds a bitter and poisonous 
reaction of hatred: and these are the true enemies of 
society. But of the other ninety-nine it makes fanatical 
defenders, so that the odds are all in favour of society. 
Some are born bourgeois (in the Communist sense), 
some achieve bourgeoisie, and some few have it thrust 
upon them. But those who achieve it will die in its 
defence, for it is the very jewel of their souls. 


M. HERRIOT’S DIFFICULTIES 
[FRoM Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT | 


HERRIOT has not been a month in office, 
M and he is already in great difficulties. The 
® country is anxious. The Press, with the 
exception of a few Radical newspapers feebly saying 
that M. Poincaré is responsible for his successor’s 
troubles, is unanimous in its warnings, and on Sunday 
last such a respected organ as the Journal des Débats 
suggested a change of Government in a tone which had 
nothing polemical in it. The same day, at Troyes, M. 
Herriot, who is frank in his speeches and deludes him- 
self into believing that outspokenness is enough with- 
out a corresponding resoluteness in action, admitted 
that his situation was one of formidable difficulty. 

The misunderstanding concerning the Conference of 
July 16 does not agitate opinion in itself as much as 
one might imagine. There is no feeling. The Prince 
of Wales on his arrival on Sunday and after the 
ceremony at Notre Dame the next day was given a 
popular welcome which exceeded the most sanguine 
hopes of the Anglophiles in Paris. The difference in 
the points of view of Great Britain and France, 
explained a hundred times in the Press and admirably 
summed up once more by M. Herbette in Le Temps of 
July 7, makes it now clear to the man in the street 
that the necessities of British trade and the neces- 
sities of the French Exchequer must inevitably point 
to two conflicting solutions of the Reparations prob- 
lem. The tone of the Press concerning the British 
Note has been studiously moderate. But the 
atmosphere round M. Herriot is not serene. A some- 
thing indefinable, perhaps produced more than any- 
thing else by the pictures showing the pipe-to-pipe 
diplomacy at work at Chequers, recalls unpleasantly 
what was felt at the time of the Cannes Conference 
when M. Briand’s fall was attributed to the photo- 
graphs in the newspapers of himself and Mr. Lloyd 
George playing golf together. M. Herriot may not 
have been to blame for the creation of this back- 
ground, but the background is there and must make 
him uncomfortable. 

But there is something for which M. Herriot the 
partisan is responsible, and which breeds doubts, in 
even the most friendly, concerning M. Herriot the 
statesman. How a clear-sighted man like the new 
Prime Minister can have been so foolishly sanguine as 
to hope to wage a religious war without creating 
feeling passes understanding. M. Herriot is no 
persecutor, and he is a great optimist. As Edmond 
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Rostand said of him: ‘‘ He is not afraid of dreams.’’ 
He evidently imagined that he could persuade the 
monks and nuns who have come back to their con- 
vents to leave them again through a skilful admixture 
of intimidation and persuasiveness. A confidential 
circular sent to the Préfets found its way into the Press 
this week. The Minister of Interior gave instructions 
to have the religious orders advised that if they would 
leave their convents of their own accord their property 
would not be confiscated. So far, there is no trace 
of any nation-wide campaign to prevent the renewed 
enforcement of the law of 1g02 on religious orders, 
but who would be surprised if the agitation now rife 
in Alsace should spread to the whole country? 

History will record as an extraordinary blunder the 
step taken by M. Herriot the very first day he assumed 
office of introducing French legislation at once into 
Alsace and Lorraine. M. Herriot obeyed the dicta of 
the Radical-Socialist Party which has always shown a 
centralizing tendency, and he believed the three 
Alsatian Socialist Deputies (three in a representation 
numbering twenty-four) who assured him that with a 
little firmness and some tact Alsace and Lorraine 
could be brought to give up their present school legis- 
lation without much protest. There were a hundred 
people M. Herriot might have consulted before ask- 
ing M. Weill’s or M. Peirotes’s advice. Indeed, he 
would not have wasted his time had he taken the 
trouble to inquire into the situation on the spot. He 
would have found that a large proportion of the Alsatian 
schools are taught by the Sisters of Niederbronn who 
are held in universal esteem and during the forty- 
seven years of the German occupation were instru- 
mental in keeping the French language and the 
French spirit alive. He would have come in contact 
with non-Catholic organizations of all kinds, like the 
Ligue des Droits de l’Homme—quoted in the news- 
papers last week—recommending the utmost caution 
in effecting the change and advising that the present 
personnel be left where it now is. 

But M. Herriot was content with a declaration in 
his usual vague but warm manner, implying that the 
recovered provinces ought to be only too pleased to 
give up their privileges and conform to the French legis- 
lation even concerning the schools. He can see the 
results to-day. All Alsace and many places in Lor- 
raine are undoubtedly as excited over the matter as 
they were in 1871, when they had to give up their 
nationality. Right or wrong, the Alsatians are con- 
vinced that, after the capture of Thann, Marshal Joffre 
promised to them, in an official manner, that their 
religious liberties should be respected. And, as might 
have been expected, they begin to say that if they en- 
thusiastically went back to French unity, instead of 
demanding the plebiscite which Germany was so in- 
sistent in recommending, it was on the faith of that 
promise and of the atmosphere it had created. They 
can also plead that some portions of the German legis- 
lation to which they had become used were and are 
superior to French legislation. They had hoped, and 
many other Frenchmen had hoped, that the movement 
towards provincial autonomy known as Regionalism 
would help them in keeping that legislation. The 
appointment of a High Commissioner above the three 
regular Préfets of the Alsatian départements had 
obviously pointed that way. It is, therefore, com- 
prehensible that a complete reversal cannot be wel- 
comed with indifference. 

The consequences of this agitation are felt all over 
France and the anti-French Press has not been slow in 
taking advantage of it. The following passage could 
be read in a recent issue of the Vienna Reichspost: ‘‘ A 
wide protest is shaking the whole of Alsace. Already 
more and more voices are heard saying: ‘ As soon as 
the idea of a plebiscite which was forcibly brushed 
aside in 1918 has taken root, it will develop beyond the 
mere school or church questions and the political status 
of Alsace and Lorraine will have to be discussed.’ ’’ 
Whoever knows the American Press can entertain no 
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doubt that the same point of view will soon be made 
popular in the Hearst newspapers, and will gradually 
spread over to the most unexpected quarters. 

Probably the Government begins to realize its mis- 
take. Speaking at Troyes on Sunday last M. Herriot 
said that calumny had tried to distort the meaning of 
his declarations concerning Alsace and Lorraine. 
Speaking at Strasbourg, the same day, M. Daladies, 
Minister of Colonies, said there was nothing dictatorial 
in the present Cabinet, which on the contrary wished 
to take into consideration the wishes of the population. 
The week before, the Minister of Education, M. Fran- 
cois Albert, addressing a party of Alsatian teachers, 
had said something to the same effect. But the ques- 
tion arises: What then did M. Herriot mean by his 
Ministerial Declaration? Here, as in the affair of the 
British invitation, the French Prime Minister seems to 
be made wise by the facts, too late. Then he says he 
had no intention of producing the results he witnesses. 
But everybody sees that exactly as he knew what Sir 
Eyre Crowe intended to say in his invitation, so he also 
knew that the Declaration meant the loss of her 
religious independence to Alsace-Lorraine. A states- 
man who has two such experiences in the first month 
of his administration cannot be surprised if he sees 
people staring at him in wonderment. Let these mis- 
takes be prolonged or repeated and we shall see a 
number of Radical deputies asking one another whether 
M. Briand—since his recantation as good a Radical- 
Socialist as any—would not have been a better choice. 


VAMP FOR VAMP’S SAKE 
By Ivor BRown 


Tiger-Cats. By Madame Karen Bramson. Adapted from the 
French by Michael Orme. The Savoy Theatre. (Matinees 
only.) 


OMEONE should write a history of the Vamp as 
S an institution. I imagine that he would not 

have to delve very deep into history. The 
biblical and stage Vamps are women as well as wicked. 
Read Homer and you find little of Helen. She may 
have launched a thousand ships but she never launched 
a thousand hexameters. We know that she was beau- 
tiful and that men were pliable, and to the beef-eating 
lords any cause was good for good fighting. The poet 
could see Andromache’s point of view, but Ajax was 
the common type. The Iliad is a Vamp’s Tragedy, 
with the Vamp left out and the hefty warriors stream- 
ing in. 

It is we moderns who forget the woman and make 
an abstraction of the Vamp. Shakespeare knew all 
about the eternal feminine, but he did not give her 
his eternal attention. He gave us his own heart when 
he showed us Cleopatra’s, and he did not allow the 
Dark Lady to run away with all his sonnets. Into 
his ‘ Vamp Play’ of Egypt he poured world-pain and 
world-ecstasy and the most poignant utterance of his 
distress. The wicked woman was a glorious means 
to his glorious end. She had not yet become a 
mechanism or an institution. 

Now we order things otherwise. The face that 
launched a thousand ships has become the face that 
launches a thousand films. Los Angeles has taken the 
Vamp for its own and turned her out by the gross 
like the toys that are hawked on the gutter’s edge. 
She is a creature of standardized points and passions ; 
her eyes roll to the tick of the stop-watch and her 
divan must be the principal stock-in-trade of the local 
furnisher. No really bad film is complete without her ; 
for she is the inevitable studio property and ‘‘ property, 
property, property,’’ is the motto of the movie-man 
who has no ideas except his last one. 

In England we are moderately sentimental about our 
institutions and excessively sentimental about the 
Vamp. Almost we canonize her. Look at the serried 


ranks of plays about ‘‘ Nell Gwynne ”’; that woman of 
business, whose account may, I understand, be seen in 


in this purely theatrical piece. 


the ledgers of a London bank to this day, is given 
what amounts to the halo of the sacrosanct. Nobody 
yet has had the honest pluck to entitle his romantic 
drama of kings and oranges by the superscription of 
‘ Saint Nell,’ but doubtless the time will come. With 
the Vamp’s star so notably high in the heavens, who 
shall deny it the hitching of a few more Thespian 
wagons? The wild, wild women used to be a music- 
hall joke; but Los Angeles has made them a paying 
proposition and in stage-affairs no love so enhances 
‘“‘ the legitimate ’’ as the illicit. It is nowadays in- 
essential to depict a woman; so be it she is wicked, she 
will pass. This is the age of Vamp for Vamp’s sake. 

This play of ‘ Tiger-Cats ’ is certainly in the vogue. 
But Madame Bramson does not sentimentalize; if she 
were to write a Nell Gwynn play she would go helter- 
skelter to those bank books; she does not deal in the 
language of memorial plaques nor squeeze a compas- 
sionate tear while she mutters, ‘‘ human, all too 
human.’’ Rather does she seem to say, ‘* You want 
them wicked. Now watch me.’’ And so she proceeds to 
out-Helen Helen with a steady application to the por- 
traiture of sordid villainy that proves her to have much 
diligence and no sense of humour. Not all the acting 
of Miss Edith Evans could make the figure of Suzanne 
Chaumont come within measurable distance of reality. 
That lady was far too bad to be true and far too stiff- 
set in her sin to be malleable to any human 
resemblance. 

Suzanne’s husband is a very modern figure, the 
beau savant, whose triumphs are of the lecture-room. 
The hero as psycho-analyst would have made a far 
better subject than the villainness as Vamp. The wise 
man has only to finger his water bottle and speak the 
magic word ‘‘nerves,’’ and his desk becomes loaded 
with feminine invitations. What a career is his! But 
naturally Suzanne will have none of it. She wants 
‘* ropes and ropes of pearls,’’ and so much of the 
lecturer’s time that he has no energy left for earning 
the appropriate salary. How she taunts, fleeces, 
betrays, humiliates, and finally rolls in the mire of her 
affections this knight of the black-board, is the subject 
of the play; she has a little sister who plays like tricks 
with an aristocratic ninny, except that she does it by 
kindness and purrs where Suzanne would pounce. The 
men are well-meaning and have not a feather-weight 
of will-power between them. The women are all com- 
pact of will and the will is all compact of wickedness. 
A dreary theme, and a false one. 

Perhaps the author could search a city and find a 
single Suzanne, a single woman without one discover- 
able instinct that is not mean. But is she worth a play? 
I doubt it. Is she worth the acting of Miss Evans? I 
am sure that she is not. Miss Evans has done this 
kind of thing before. Her performance as Cleopatra 
in Dryden’s ‘ All for Love,’ was one of the finest 
things she has ever done, an amazing incursion into 
Restoration tragedy. It was a miracle of manner. 
But Suzanne cannot have a manner; grandeur is not 
for her. She is just statuesquely sordid, illimitably 
mean. Miss Evans’s performance therefore had to be a 
pastiche, a summing up of all the arts and crafts of 
conventional Vampishness. The part defied any mitiga- 
tion or approach to the natural. Accordingly Miss 
Evans crouched on a divan in the way that would in- 
toxicate with joy a producer of films; she prowled like 
a tiger and pounced like a tiger. It was all a first- 
rate theatrical turn, but displays of virtuosity that go 
on for three acts have their tedious side. I wish the 
Phoenix would revive ‘ Love for Love,’ with the 
original Cleopatra. Once is enough with ‘ Tiger-Cats.’ 
Miss Evans gives a perfect imitation of the way they 
Have in Los Angeles and she was quite right so to do 
But the more one 
admires her art, the more does one grudge her to these 
charades. 

Mr. Robert Loraine, as the victim of her claws, was 
uniformly good. Though inhumanly feeble, the lecturer 
had some kinship with mankind and it needed genuine 
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skill to bring that out while not contradicting the 
‘larger than life ’’ mood in which Miss Evans was 
directing operations.* In any event it is always good 
to listen to this actor; his voice is so admirably con- 
trolled and he has the gift (rare in England) of making 
a conversation rhythmic without making it unreal. 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen had to be a witless French 
Count, but he could not let us forget that he is an 
intelligent Englishman. Miss Nadine March, as the 
purring tigress, was always entertaining; and so is 
the play if you accept its first principles, a considerable 
mouthful. But for my own part I find ‘ Vamp for 
Vamp’s Sake ’ a tedious theme. 


TWO ENGLISH OPERAS 


By DyNneELEY Hussey 


admire it in Mr. Playfair. This is not the first 

occasion on which he has gone contrary to the 
judgment of his brother-managers. But has he per- 
haps taken it, from fortunate experience, that what 
they reject as unlikely to thrive in the refined air 
of Shaftesbury Avenue will run up like Jack’s bean- 
stalk from the coarser soil of Hammersmith? Has he 
produced ‘ Midsummer Madness’ not on its own 
merits, but because Messrs. Dean and Grossmith and 
Cochran found none in it? One can, in fancy, see the 
play’s dejected progress from the Near East of the 
Kingsway to the Farthest West of the Lyric, there to 
be received as a foundling into the kindly bosom of 
compassionate Mr. Playfair. But perhaps that is only 
part of the author’s fun, a mock-target to attract the 
critic’s barbs. The trouble is that his fun is, like that, 
just too heavy, precious, sophisticated. In chunks, 
not many of them precious in the metallurgist’s sense, 
it is strung upon a thread as slender as a spider’s 
spinning and fit for nothing heavier than dewy pearls. 
Nor did three of the four players do much to lighten 
the dead-weight. Mr. Ranalow cannot cast off the 
mien of bully Macheath for the light fantastic of 
Pantaloon stock-broker. Mr. Eisdell, an excellent 
singer of Bach, seemed unhappy in the frivolous guise 
of Harlequin, and Miss Marjorie Dixon was unhappier 
still. Good cause she had for that in the most 
hideous of frocks, which yet could not entirely 
obliterate her prettiness. But as an actress and a 
singer, this young lady is as yet too amateurish to 
throw a radiance about material even less difficult than 
this. Then there is Miss Marie Tempest—but she 
shall have a new paragraph. 

Here was art, here was technique. She showed 
how bubbles could be blown out of Mr. Clifford Bax’s 
frothy dialogue and sent them floating iridescent across 
the footlights to the back of the pit. There was more 
comedy in the quiver of her eyelid, in the shrug of her 
shoulder, in the twist of her mouth, than in all the 
crude caperings of her fellows and in all the jokes 
about Georgian poets, Cubism, geraniums, and panta- 
loons in the sartorial sense. And didn’t Mr. Bennett 
withdraw within the curtains of his box and hide a 
modest blush to hear brought out once more that 
chestnut about the supreme horror of matrimony—the 
sight of a too familiar face across each morning’s 
breakfast table? 

To this ‘‘ book ’’ is added music by Mr. Armstrong 
Gibbs. It is pleasant music, clever music, tuneful 
music. But only once or twice is it the right kind of 
music. It lacks individuality (which is important in 
light opera as elsewhere), and unity of style (though 
that, perhaps, is no great matter), and gaiety of spirit 
(which matters very much). His preludes are of a 
pleasant melancholy; but what does melancholy here? 
And most of the songs fall just short of the 
mark. Sometimes the orchestration is skilful and 
witty—for instance the use of the pianoforte in Mr. 
Ranalow’s song about the poor tired business man— 
though one may be permitted to doubt whether Mr. 


(CC same it is an admirable quality and we may 


Gibbs has not overburdened his score with wood-wind. 
But the playing of the orchestra on the first night was 
so lacking in finish—the violoncello was consistently 
out of tune—that it was difficult to form any judgment 
upon the finer points of the music. 

On the following evening I heard another new 
English opera, Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Hugh, the 
Drover,’ which was produced by the students of the 
Royal College of Music. The voices of the principal 
singers were hardly adequate to cope with the music, 
which is laid out for them in a way that would tax 
far more experienced artists. But there was in the 
whole performance that lively spirit which was so 
lacking in the outmoded style of the Hammersmith 
production, and the whole opera was exceedingly well 
acted and staged. I hope that representatives from 
Covent Garden and the British National Opera Com- 
pany were there to see the beautiful scenery designed 
by Mr. Procter-Gregg, who transformed the tiny cock- 
pit into the vasty wolds of Gloucestershire. With, | 
believe, one single lamp he and his lighting experts, 
Mr. Michael Wilson and Mr. J. Hughes, put to blush 
all the crude sunrises on the Rhine that the complicated 
illuminations of Covent Garden have produced. 

And the opera itself? It is just what we might 
expect from Vaughan Williams—strong, open-air 
tunes, a Housmanly tale, a touch of mysticism in the 
hero and more than a touch of genius in the music. 
Mr. Harold Child, the author of the libretto, has fitted 
his collaborator with just the loose home-spun that 
best suits his rugged and unpretentious form. Some- 
times, from a lack of what is called the sense of the 
theatre, he puts into the mouth of a character words 
which provoke an untimely smile. But there is none 
of the usual operatic jargon, and Mr. Child has helped 
the composer at every turn, and especially at the 
moment of Hugh’s first entrance. The hero is at once 
given significant things to say which mark him out for 
a ‘‘ character.”” I doubt if Vaughan Williams could 
have done that unassisted, as Wagner did. Yet he 
shows considerably more of that sense of the theatre 
than one might have expected from the composer of 
the Pastoral Symphony. He does not scorn to use, 
at the right moments, the means by which Verdi so 
often got his dramatic effects—an orchestral climax 
with the voice coming in on top of it with a phrase 
descending from a high note. There is nothing, how- 
ever, of the Italian in this intensely English music. 

‘Hugh, the Drover’ was begun, I believe, about 
thirteen years ago, so that parts of it date to a time 
before the London Symphony was completed. But, at 
a single hearing, it is fairly clear that the opera has 
been composed slowly, and I should not be surprised 
if there was a gap of some years between the com- 
pletion of Act I and the commencement of Act II. The 
first act is full of folk-tunes and melodies cut to their 
four-square pattern, which succeed one another as a 
series of songs with a beginning and an end. They 
are joined together by passages of recitative, but they 
are not absorbed into the texture of the music. In the 
second act this process of absorption or digestion has 
taken place, and there is a greater unity, a greater 
continuity in the music, which enormously heightens 
its emotional effect, though it becomes decidedly less 
dramatic in style. The ending of this act is in the 
very mood of the Pastoral Symphony, of an exquisite 
ethereal beauty, which cannot be analyzed into its 
component parts of tune and tone. The deus-ex- 
machina rescue of Hugh is of little importance, for the 
clou of the work is his farewell to the village and its 
smug inhabitants. In this the work touches the big 
issue of life, the freedom of man’s soul, just as Delius 
does in the last scene of ‘ The Village Romeo and 
Juliet.” ‘ Hugh, the Drover’ may not be a great 
masterpiece, but it contains many beautiful and lovable 
passages and it is that thing we have all been crying 
out for, an English opera. Those who missed it at 
the Royal College may make good their loss by going 
to His Majesty’s Theatre on Monday. 
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READING FOR PLEASURE 
By VERNON RENDALL 


VIOLENT writer of 1887 complained that 
A: the great newspapers, with their monstrous 
machinery, swallowed up our young men of 
talent by the dozen. If here and there a tricksy spirit 
escapes, it is to degenerate into a fashionable author 
or a fourth-rate politician.” What was true of 1887 is 
even more oppressively true now. Every author hopes 
to serialize, which means that he must_ seek 
after brilliance at regular intervals with the 
unnaturalness of the leading tenor, and every 
critic is bound to reviewing, which usually 
means that he tackles books he has no competence to 
judge and little desire to read, adding at the same 
time, it may be, to certain little merry-go-rounds of 
mutual admiration. Literature has become a busi- 
ness, and in the process has largely ceased to be a 
pleasure. Yet for most readers it is still a pleasure, 
unconnected with the investigation of ‘‘ complexes,” 
the disgusting sides of sexual emotion, the disputed 
notoriety of Mr. X, and the real merits of the much 
advertised Mr, Y. And the profane crowd, it is to be 
feared, still asks, ‘‘ What is trumps?” more often than 
‘‘ What is truth?” It does not seek eagerly either 
after Freud or after veracity. Mr. Birrell, in the 
Second Series of ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ has firmly declared 
that the purpose of literature is to please, and he him- 
self is our best example of pleasantness. He is never 
so serious as to become quarrelsome, He writes, as 
the true critic should, of the authors he is fond of. 
He does not deal with free verse and freer prose, 
though his pretty irony might reduce their claims more 
effectively than downright denunciation. He has re- 
acted against what we take to have been rather a 
grim Nonconformist upbringing into sweetness and 
light. He is a great admirer of Matthew Arnold, but 
he improves on his model by avoiding the redundancy 
of the preacher who will rub things in by repetition, 
and the complacency which openly insists, ‘‘ Believe 
me, I know better than you.” He has rather the 
lightness of touch which suggests indifference, an 
equal feeling for many schools of thought and many 
ways of literature. But once in this latest series of 
‘ Obiter Dicta ’* he turns on a vague and pretentious 
defender of the Established Church and pierces his 
inadequate armour with some ferocity. Generally, he 
sits in his armchair, reading memoirs and, as he says 
of and from Chateaubriand, ‘‘ watching the phantoms 
they describe defile through the dream of life.” His 
comment is characteristic : 
This fine phrase, I hasten to add, is Chateaubriand’s own. 
“*T have seen,’’ he says, ‘‘ so many phantoms defile through 
the dream of life.’’ And so, indeed, he had. With what 
ghosts had he not conversed? What speeches he had heard, 
what revolutions and changes of future he had witnessed and 
experienced! As for the oaths he had heard men take, they 
leave our old friend the Vicar of Bray far, far behind.’’ 
But his tricksy spirit, like the rest, has been swept 
away in the flood of an all-embracing and monstrous 
Press. An obiter dictum, he told us on the title-page 
of his first volume, ‘‘ is a gratuitous opinion, an in- 
dividual impertinence, which, whether it be wise or 
foolish, right or wrong, bindeth none—not even the 
lips that utter it.” Here was a declaration of all the 
fine freedom of the essayist. In this latest volume the 
essayist has sunk into the reviewer, who is tied down 
to a brief space, and sometimes has to deal with what 
is plainly wrong, instead of developing in the pleas- 
antest and easiest manner what good taste shows to 
be right. Mr. Birrell is never, as some authors are, 
‘beneficially abridged.” We wish his irony and 
fancy to have free play and ample room, for they are 
never impertinent, in the modern sense or the old. 
He is never exhausting and does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. With the course of years he has 
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added to the tolerance which comes, as_ he 
wisely says, ‘‘of the historical sense,’’ and he 


revives for us some forgotten people and books 
well worth examination. He likes Carlyle a 
great deal better than the present generation 
can do, and he does not wholly enjoy the unkind 
judgments of Mr. Lytton Strachey, though he pays a 
full tribute to their brilliance. He points out that 
Martineau long since took ‘‘ in all essentials the 
same point of view,” and ‘‘ marked the same pas- 
sages for animadversion upon, or elucidation of, 
Arnold’s character.” He says that he can find nobody 
born after January 1, 1865, who has read Arnold’s 
‘ Life,’ by Dean Stanley. We could easily find con- 
tradictions to that generalization. But the ‘ Life’ is 
certainly heavy. It reminds me of that model book of 
a long-forgotten generation, Middleton’s ‘ Life’ of 
Cicero, which I have known read aloud to a country 
squire for evening recreation. This desperate heavi- 
ness is now out of date and repute, and Mr. ‘Birrell 
has been one of the pioneers of a lighter style, in which 
Clio herself appears less severe, and more aware of 
the ordinary language of life. The Muse of jour- 
nalism, if such exist, is a much later birth, certainly 
not mothered by Mnemosyne, and inclined to drab and 
gaudy clothes. Mr. Birrell, being witty, does not get 
his effects by startling slang, but by sly adaptations of 
classic phrases and a happy choice of quotation. No 
one selects better the human and revealing anecdote 
which, after all, is the very marrow of appreciation. 

He is an accomplished bookman, but he is also an 
acute observer of human nature and human needs. He 
praises the Age of Victoria as the Age of Law Reform. 
Our laws are exasperating enough now, but they were 
much worse for our grandfathers. The idea that the 
law can be reformed at all is particularly gracious, 
coming from a lawyer. Mr. Birrell recalls the fact 
that Walter Scott was pre-eminently a lawyer, and a 
busy one, too, in view of his Edinburgh work as a 
clerk sitting under famous judges, and his local ener- 
gies as a sheriff. This review of the book on Scott 
the Sheriff says little of his decisions in detail, but 
perhaps does the public a better service in recalling the 
immense amount of professional work he got through. 
The novels Scott wrote from early dawn, without any 
interference with his profuse hospitality, or any neglect 
of his family. It is pleasant to see an admirer of this 
great man in a century foolishly indifferent to his 
achievement. With Scott nothing need be concealed, 
but what are we to do about the biography of so weak 
and self-indulgent a creature as Coleridge? He is a 
puzzle, as Mr. Birrell says, for biographers. They 
cannot fairly conceal things: they must be at once 
searching and sympathetic. The poetry of Coleridge 
worth reading is less than a dozen pieces; his philo- 
sophy nowadays no one need worry about. We cannot 
hear him talk, but we can read his ‘ Table Talk,’ fol- 
lowing Mr. Birrell’s sound advice. He is a fine taster of 
books of which the latest generation knows nothing, 
and travels for the firm of Human _ Interest, 
unlimited. Like Johnson, he is the sworn foe 
of cant, but he can see that an ‘‘ Anti-humbug 
man,” like Sir Leslie Stephen, may not reach 
those heights where the greatest things are discovered. 
His review of ‘ Byron’s Letters’ is admirable in its 
good sense, and tells us a great deal to the point in a 
few words. Incidentally, he remarks that ‘ the 
opinions of publishers as to their own wares is [sic] 
always a little suspect.” 

This is, of course, the undiscovered play of the 
printer, and we hope we may say the same of two 
** who’s ’’ which should be ‘‘ whom,’’ another which 
is clumsy and needless on’ p. 180, and the birth of 
Napoleon in 1768. Journalism has a licence to be in- 
accurate, but in a book the carelessness of the present 
age need not be reproduced. As a good Johnssonian, 
Mr. Birrell might recall Boswell’s pride in an accuracy 
which ‘‘ I well knew would obtain me no praise, though 
a failure would have been to my discredit,’* 
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Letters to the Editor 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest. although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

1 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF AN AIRSHIP? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—I should like to reply to one or two points in 
Mr. F. T. Courtney’s article. 

With regard to the airship in war, it undoubtedly is 
more vulnerable than an aeroplane; so also is the 
tethered observation balloon, but in spite of the latter’s 
vulnerability it was a necessity in the late war be- 
cause the aeroplane could not hover and so could not 
perform the functions which the immobile ‘‘ sausage ”’ 
carried out successfully. The same argument applies 
to the airship. It is much more vulnerable, but it is 
invaluable, and so, although many may be lost in per- 
formance of their particular duties, those particular 
duties must be carried out by them. All the 
protection that can be given them by attendant aero- 
planes (which they will carry with them as a ship car- 
ries boats) will undoubtedly be provided. 

With regard to the criticisms Mr, Courtney made 
on the ability of the airship to make long voyages in 
strong varying currents of wind, I wish to point out 
that when the air is charted as well as the sea is, the 
difficulties that he alludes to will almost entirely dis- 
appear. We shall know the air currents as well as the 
sea currents. We know the times of the monsoon and 
the periods of the cyclone, and we shall not allow our 
airships to be interfered with by them. Where there 
is an Opposing current in the air there is always a 
favourable one somewhere which is preserving the 
equilibrium in precisely the same way as the currents 
in the ocean. 

Again, with regard to long journeys across oceans, 
! can see very little more safety in a flying-boat than 
in an aeroplane. The boat in question is little more 
than a skiff, and it certainly will not preserve the lives 
or freight of its cargo in the Atlantic or the Pacific once 
in a hundred, or probably a thousand times. There is 
another point in favour of the airship in these long 
voyages devoid of landing places, and that is the useful 
load for commercial purposes. We have not advanced 
very much since 1919, when with a Handley-Page 
machine I went to Newfoundland in an attempt to fly 
the Atlantic. The weight of fuel was so great for the 
2,000 miles voyage that the useful load that we could 
carry was a § lb. bag of mails! The R34, which was 
in the air at the same time as we were, commanded by 
my friend General Maitland, was capable of taking 
sufficient passengers and freight to make it worth 
while for a business man with great affairs at stake 
to embark himself or his goods in her. 

I agree with Mr. Courtney that the functions of the 
heavier-than-air craft are more numerous and more 
indispensable than those of the lighter-than-air craft, 
but that does not alter the fact that there is room in 
the skies for both kinds of aircraft, and both kinds 
have their indispensable duties in peace and war. 

I am, etc., 
Mark KErrR, 


121 Sloane Street, S.W.1 Admiral 


To the Editor of the SaruRpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It is rather surprising that a pilot of Mr. 
Courtney’s great experience should, so ‘to speak, with 
a flourish of his pen damn the airship scheme as a 
matter really not worth considering in the future evo- 
lution of commercial aeronautics. One cannot help 


feeling that, in a’question of this magnitude, with its 


most apparent possibilities, a reasonable trial is 
the only obvious solution to a proposition which up 
to the present has only been talked about. I quite 
agree that the initial outlay on a good, sound airship 
service would be enormous, and would far exceed that 
on an aeroplane service. But I cannot agree with Mr. 
Courtney when he says that these two services are not 
complementary. To my mind it appears perfectly 
clear that once the airship is brought to that degree of 
safety which enables it to become a commercial pro- 
position (which undoubtedly can be done) the heavier- 
than-air machine will not and cannot compete against 
it for the long sea distances, which, as a glance at 
the map will show, become an essential in world trans 
rt. 

— arguments as Mr. Courtney uses in dealing 
with Commander Burney’s three points can without 
doubt be overcome in the course of developments. 
I myself have on three or four occasions been in 
various ships making virtually no headway against 
the existing wind and sea, and from what I 
know of those who go down to the sea in ships, ex- 
periences such as mine are quite common in the 
thousands of tramp steamers which float the globe 
over. And yet one does not find any tendency on the 
part of shipping companies to build their ships with 
such a turn of speed as would enable them to over- 
come any known velocity of storms. Many ships in 
such circumstances ‘‘ heave to ”’ or ride out the storm, 
and on its completion carry merrily on. Why, then, 
should not the airship of the future do likewise? The 
question of her carrying sufficient fuel to overcome 
any such eventuality is surely only a matter of time 
and experiment. 

The element of the ship is the ocean. If man’s 
genius could devise materials in the building of ships 
which would withstand the ravages of time, these ships 
would float serenely upon her bosom until eternity. 
Likewise the element of the airship is the air, and 
given material and constructive efficiency there is no 
reason why she should not remain in the air for ex- 
tensive periods. I believe I am correct in saying 
that the R38 remained at her mooring mast through- 
out the whole winter of 1918-1919 without any ill- 
ettects, and if this can be done with the present airship 
it certainly can for far more extensive periods with 
future craft. The heavier-than-air machine, on the 
other hand, uses the air by mechanical means alone : 
in other words utilizes it for a period of flight. I agree 
that this is done in a most efficient manner by the 
modern machine, but the argument must be carried 
further : withdraw these mechanical means and she at 
once returns to her element—the earth or sea. To be 
brief, we have now two distinct types, one, whose 
element is the earth, and the other, whose element 
is the air. 

The highest authorities on engineering will admit 
that mechanical power will never be absolutely per- 
fect: then why not, in these circumstances, develop 
the craft which does not require it to sustain her in 
the air? If air transport and commerce is to be 
a success, this must assuredly be done. As a sailor 
and seaplane pilot, I cannot for one moment imagine 
any future seaplane, be it even a young ‘‘ Olympic,”’ 
which could withstand and ride out, for instance, a 
1oaring Western Ocean sea; the principles of a ship 
and a seaplane in a bad sea are so entirely contrary. 
A ship running into a head sea reduces speed, whereas 
the seaplane must increase speed if she desires to 
fly. The result of this is of course obvious. 

It is hopeless at this stage of airship development to 
drag in the argument of £ s. d. A hundred years ago 
the public would have laughed to scorn the idea of so 
many thousands of pounds sterling being required to 
make, for instance, Tilbury a port of commerce. This 
argument also applies to hundreds of ports all over 
the globe, yet these ports are to-day in being, not only 
thousands having been expended in their making, but 
millions. 
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Shipping has for years been an essential public ser- 
vice; in fifty years’ time air transport will be equally 
essential. Harbour Boards the world over will 
realize that if they desire to retain their place in the 
world’s commerce they will have to cater for this new 
element in commerce, and consequently airship docks, 
mooring masts, landing grounds and every facility for 
all types of aircraft will spring into being, not as a 
cost to the aircraft companies but as a cost to either 
public or private enterprise. Shipping companies did 
not build hundreds of harbours all over the world. 
Why, then, should aircraft companies do so? 

I am, etc., 
G. H. Bitties 

26 Priory Road, Bedford Park, W.4 


[Several letters on this subject are unavoidably held 
over.—Ep. S.R.] 


CRUEL MR. COCHRAN? 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW 


SIR,—Lately Mr. Cochran has complained con- 
siderably to the representative of an evening paper. 
Rodeo, he opines, has cost quite a lot of money; 
those who oppose the pleasant and kindly pastime of 
steer-roping are kill-joys; he will retire from his self- 
appointed office of amusement caterer; the scurvy 
British public shall be treated as it deserves, and so on. 
Mr. Cochran will no doubt have found comfort in 
the discovery of so distinguished a dramatic critic as 
Mr. Agate serving at his side. 

Mr. Agate is kind enough to do a little tepid scene- 
painting, and this at unreasonable inconvenience to 
himself; for was he not sitting upon a plaguy uncom- 
fortable seat, valued at twelve shillings and sixpence 
precisely, and heaven knows at what an angle in re- 
lation to the event he had come to criticize? The angle, 
we learn, was at least such that he had to turn his 
critical self that he might see, or be satisfied with an 
oblique vision of what was happening ‘‘ at an enor- 
mous distance.’’ Mr. Agate falls little short of Mr. 
Cochran’s achievement in sorrow. Yet bravely and 
for our sake he persevered and filled two of your 
columns with a confusion of casuistry which his manly 
style makes scarcely tolerable, and his critical faculty 
fails to make reasonable. It was too bad of the seat! 

The question of cruelty in sport divides surely upon 
the radical factor of the will, whether it function to 
allow the exercise of free choice to the agents in- 
volved, or not. If men climb mountains, or box, or 
hunt, or play football or cricket, they do so with a 
consciousness of the risks they run, and they act com- 
monly as free agents in the matter. They choose in 
full sight of potential consequences, and the conse- 
quences, whatever they be, are a natural commentary 
upon their choice. 

Sportsmanship is the interpretation of the element 
of chance, allied with the element of skill, at the 
hands of a gentleman. Exploits which ‘‘ take on the 
dull certainty of a problem in mathematics ’’ (I quote 
Mr. Agate) are plainly outside the sphere of sports- 
manship, and are likely to enter the category of 
cruelty. A boxing match, for example, is not normally 
cruel, but it may become so; hence, obviously, the 
permission to throw a towel into the ring in the in- 
terest of a competitor hopelessly beaten. 

The use of animals in sport alters the complexion 
of the cruelty problem, for it involves an agent that 
has no freedom of choice. The reasonable expecta- 
tion of the public is that sport which involves the use 
of animals shall serve, in the main, some justifiable 
end, while providing the animals employed with reason- 
able protection from abuse. The riding of a race may 
involve cruelty (Humorist’s owner and jockey, by the 
way, will probably be interested in Mr. Agate’s dog- 
matic verdict upon the cause of that horse’s death), 
but commonly there is the owner on the horse’s side, 
and the jockey has at least a reputation to preserve 


or a career to make. Fox-hunting may be cruel from 
some points of view, so far as the fox is concerned; 
but Reynard is vermin and his death is an economic 
necessity, like the death of a rat. If he were not 
hunted he would only be more surely destroyed by 
some other means. Moreover, both racing and hunt- 
ing are pledges of the maintenance of a good standard 
in horse-breeding, another economic necessity, at least 
up to the present time. 

The pseudo-hunting of the imported steer, with no 
earthly chance of escape into the freedom he is said 
to have enjoyed but a few weeks ago, is an entirely 
different matter. Its morality is not supported by any 
such considerations as apply above, but by the taste of 
the Mr. Agates and the commercial appetites of the 
Mr. Cochrans. It is, after all, and first and last, a 
money-making business, or intended as such. Fox- 
hunting, to put a contrast, does not attract a gallery 
of some go,ooo onlookers who have paid some Mr. 
Cochran to see the show. It represents an old stan- 
dard of sportsmanship; steer-roping represents a new 
and wearying standard of sensationalism. 

An Americanism has gone the wrong way, and we 
have a moment in which to recover some sense of 
proper values, before our moral intelligence is blasted 
by the next wind from the prairies, or elsewhere. We 
may be grateful to Mr. Cochran for this, but decline 
to mingle our tears with his. 

We owe less than usual to Mr. Agate. He has 
filled in the blank cheque of the critic with figures 
which misrepresent his critical wealth. Neither his 
dignified allusions to ‘‘ the soft-headed,’’ ‘‘ softies,”’ 
** the chuckle-headed and chuckle-hearted ’’ nor yet 
other such gems as glitter on the hilt of his sword 
provide sufficient illumination for his genius. For once 
in a way his sword point strikes the mud, and the 
rough vigour of his words leaves him weak. But then 
he was sitting on a very uncomfortable seat, and one 
suspects him of being a little irritated by a ‘* great 
Liberal newspaper.’’ By such things, it may be, our 
qualities are put to the touch and our limitations are 
unveiled. 

I am, etc., 
London, W.14 H. L. Haynes 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—Mr. James Agate, writing under the above 
heading, puts up an extremely poor defence on behalf 
of the Rodeo Steer-roping Contest, and his reference 
to eau-de-Cologne is senseless and not a scrap funny. 

Human beings indulge in various dangerous sports 
of their own free will and in many cases the prizes to 
be gained are considerable; but if it were possible to 
ask a steer whether he enjoyed his little outing at the 
Rodeo among the cowboys, I think I know what the 
reply would be. Would Mr. Agate like to take the 
steer’s place one afternoon? He might then be able 
to discuss the matter from an animal’s point of view. 
His article shows very little feeling in that direction. 

I notice, however, that Mr. Agate is quite suscept- 
ible to personal discomfort, judging by his remark 
about the uncomfortable seats. 

I am, etc., 


Brittians, Cheam, Surrey H. KENTISH SPRINGETT 


To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW 

SIR,—We have, I think, little reason to pride our- 
selves on our kindness to animals when we allow such 
gross cruelty to be inflicted as was the case the 
other Sunday, when the cowboys tried to force their 
ponies to swim the Thames at Richmond Bridge. The 
river was in heavy flood and the animals were terrified 
and all but drowned in their frantic but unavailing 
efforts to reach the opposite bank. 

I am, etc., 
23 Holland Park, W.11 W. WILLaNs 


A large number of letters are held over owing to lack 
of space. 
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WHY FARMING FAILS 


The Agricultural Crisis 1920-1923. By R. R. 
Enfield. Longmans. tos. 6d. net. 


VERY book is welcome which assists the solu- 

tion of a certain vital national question. We all 
want to know, or ought to want to know, why it does 
not pay the farmer to produce what everyone must 
consume. From 1920 to 1923 farmers all round the 
world sold their grain, and a good deal else, below 
cost price, indeed much below cost price. Some 
estimates give the loss per quarter as 4s. 6d. 
in America and 6s. in England. About the 
fact there is no dispute among those who know. 
Whether men farmed high, or farmed low, they lost 
money if they sold their wheat off the farm. Grain 
farmers in the United States were in worse case than 
in England, because they concentrated more on the one 
product. Bankruptcies or total loss of expended 
capital were a common experience in spite of the quick 
and wise steps taken by the Government to extend 
cheap credit. Why such a crisis befell, why the his- 
tory of the years succeeding the latest war followed 
the history succeeding to Napoleonic wars, is ex- 
plained with great logical consistency by Mr. Enfield in 
* The Agricultural Crisis.’ Nowhere else can the purely 
economic argument be found in so grimly consistent, 
or so undiluted a form. His diagnosis is exemplary ; 
but he has left the method of cure to others. Except 
that he’ regards stabilization of prices as the ideal, 
and rather thinks that seasonal fluctuation of 
prices may be overcome by some system of mortgaging 
crops on the American system, he is content with the 
mere development of his main thesis: that the farmer’s 
fortunes depend largely on the monetary and economic 
policy of his own nation and even other nations, 

It is well that a man should stick to his last, that 
an economist should teach us economy. But the 
isolation of one type of causes brings many difficulties 
and fallacies in its train. To discuss the agricultural 
crisis without a word about farming is to leave out 
the principal actor—Denmark, if not the Prince of 
Denmark. In this world-wide agricultural collapse, 
none of the dairymen in England suffered as the grain 
farmers suffered; and the Danes were making money 
on one side of the North Sea, while our East Anglians, 
with equally good soil and climate, were losing it on 
the other. Some farmers had formule that broke 
through economic theory, as did the Scottish farmers 
who descended years ago on half-derelict Essex with 
their money-making clover seed. The general moral is 
this: that, though London is the target of importers 
from every part of the world, nevertheless, in some 
classes of produce, especially milk, home-grown pro- 
duce is a necessity to the home consumer. Within 
certain limits therefore a profitable return to the farmer 
should be assured, if distribution is organized with any 
sort of efficiency. If the consumer was a little bit 
more of a gourmet, only fresh vegetables would be 
eaten, and small fruit grown at home would quite 
defeat coarser and staler fruit from abroad. 

Fresh meat, too, is better than frozen or chilled. All 
this means that of all farmers all over the world the 
British farmer should be nearest to a sure and certain 
profit. He has good soil and—for farming—a good 
climate. Land is cheap; and incomparable markets 
are at the farmer’s elbow. He should be invulnerable; 
and would be if he bought and sold with half the co- 
operative skill and wisdom of the Dane; if he ceased 
to regard wheat—a grain that travels better than any 
other form of food—as the core of the farming rotation ; 
if consumers had a more patriotic respect for their own 
health. There are other conditions: but none of them 
is strictly and exclusively concerned with monetary 
economics. A great proportion of Mr. Enfield’s im- 


portant and excellent tables have to do with grain 
sold in the market; and if any one thing may be said 
dogmatically it is this, that the selling of grain off the 
farm is one of the least economic ideals for the British 
farmer. In this regard he cannot face the world’s 
competition—at least without protection—and ought 
not to try. His aim should be to wrap _ him- 
self in his own virtue and be indomitably at 
home in the products that must be consumed fresh : 
milk, eggs, much fruit, even vegetables, meat. There 
is a committee for popularizing milk as a diet. It has, 
indeed, the chief home agricultural exhibit at the 
Empire Exhibition. Its activities might well be ex- 
tended to other forms of fresh food. The fortune of 
the home farmer depends more on the palate of the 
home consumer than on any wide economic influence. 


W. Beacu THomas 


RACIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity and the Race Problem. By J. H. 
Oldham. Student Christian Movement. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HE more one reads of the actual conditions— 
moral, economic, psychological—of the world 
into which Christianity first came, the more impressive 
grows the parallel between it and the tired age in 
which we live. But there is always one sharp-edged 
difference which cuts across our facile generalizations. 
The ancient world knew little of nationality, and 
nationality is the assumption of all the political think- 
ing of our world. This was the dominant principle 
which emerged out of the chaos of the Dark Ages. It 
has been the spring of all that is best and most dis- 
tinctive in modern civilization. But it has brought us 
to the verge of disaster. The clash of nationalities 
made the war, and every thinking person realizes that 
unless nationality can be transcended and find itself 
in some wider internationalism civilization itself is in 
danger, and all the rich traditions of national groups 
won through the experiences of centuries are likely to 
perish in its decay. But nationality is not yet trans- 
cended, and since the war its pressure has grown 
stronger in the perhaps inevitable development of 
academic sentiments of nationalism. ‘‘Nationalism,’’ as 
Lord Hugh Cecil said, ‘‘ is the enemy.’’ Yet there is a 
still more menacing force ahead in the recent develop- 
ment of racial theory. Nationalism has slain its 
millions : Racialism threatens its tens of millions. The 
elaborate theories of race-antagonism as a biological 
necessity, and of race-conflict as inevitable, which have 
been worked up in the last quarter-century, threaten to 
poison human relations and to make civilization im- 
possible. For civilization is, in the last analysis, 
simply the art of living together. 

Christianity claimed from the first to have overcome 
race-antagonism—in it, it was claimed, there is neither 
Jew nor Greek—and men of all shades of opinion are 
coming more and more to see in the great idea of the 
Universal Church the one way out of our challenging 
situation. How far, in our infinitely more complex 
world, can Christianity really solve the problem? 

The great merit of Mr. Oldham’s book is that he 
keeps close to the hard, recalcitrant facts. He does 
not minimize racial differences, or the violent senti- 
ments which they provoke: he gives full value to all 
the issues involved—biological, economic, psycho- 
logical. He never wanders into a nebulous country in 
which differences are just ignored. Mankind, he 
realizes, can exist only in its different expressions. 
The varied cultural traditions, the diverse mental and 
physical inheritances which make the difficulties so 
acute are nevertheless what make man’s life worth 
having. Uniformity is no real unity. But difference 
need not mean divisions. The author examines the 
fashionable theories and finds that the clash between 
race and race—at least as between the white and 
coloured races—is not really racial in origin. Our 
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mental structure is individual. Between a white man 
and a coloured man there -is no difference in innate 
qualities. The difference lies in the social inheritance, 
the group-sentiments, and so on, which mould us to 
fear and dislike other races. We do so, not on the 

round of race-difference, but largely because we 
associate the idea of antagonism felt for other reasons 
with the fact of difference of race. The ‘“ other 
reasons ’’’ are mainly economic. White men are 
settled in Africa and Asia, and African and Asiatic 
people are immigrants in white man’s territory, simply 
by economic necessity. Mr. Oldham recognizes the 
plea that we must provide the means of subsistence 
for the crowded white populations, but denies that this 
either need or should be allowed to override the just 
claim of the coloured people. Where, as in South 
Africa at present, the white population is a small 
minority, it is fear of losing our own distinctive 
civilization which gives its force to the feeling against 
‘‘ colour.’? The same result is seen in America, where 
a vast tide of Asiatic immigrants would easily swamp 
the distinctive American culture. It is no good shut- 
ting our eyes to such facts. But the author argues 
that to recognize them need not result in any hostility. 
He thinks that in India, or in the Southern States, it 
would be possible to achieve an actual political equality 
and full civic co-operation, while recognizing the 
cultural divergence and maintaining social segregation. 
We note that on the whole he regards inter-marriage 
as undesirable. He makes a good point about racial 
‘‘ superiority’? by showing that the mental tests 
applied are always those of the white races. They do 
not prove, therefore, anything more than that white 
and coloured capacities are different, not necessarily 
that either is ‘‘ inferior.’’ And he further insists that 
any dominant race which denies equal political rights 
to a racial minority in its territory does not merely 
injure the smaller group: it poisons its own political 
atmosphere and cheapens its own regard for freedom 
and justice. 

On the whole, then, Mr. Oldham argues, we must 
recognize the differences and welcome them, while set- 
ting ourselves to see that the different races are 
making their own proper contribution to the common 
life which is more than all of them. It is largely a 
matter for mutual respect and intelligent growth in 
understanding. He quotes with approval the work 
that has been done in the Southern States by the Com- 
mission on Inter-Racial Co-operation. It is, in the 
end, a matter of human values; and the real solution 
depends upon an attitude rather than any particular 
legislation. It is Christianity which offers men that 
spirit of sacrificial co-operation in the common ad- 
venture of human service which overleaps all artificial 
barriers. 

Mr. Oldham, from his position and experience, 
writes on this matter with real authority; and this book 
deserves very careful study. 
contribution to one of the most pressing of all 
problems. 

F. R. Barry 


A BRIGHT CAREER 


Unwritten History. 
Hutchinson. 


R. HAMILTON has written a very bright and 

entertaining volume of reminiscences, which gives 
a lively picture of his successful career as novelist and 
dramatist during the last thirty years. He seems to 
have obtained much more value from life than he could 
have expected if he had followed his father’s advice 
and occupied a safe niche, canopied by red tape, in the 
Civil Service. He has had many ups and downs, many 
shocks and delights, many feverish days of toil and 
nights of jollification, from all of which he makes ex- 
cellent copy. Perhaps the best thing in his book is the 
detailed and graphic description of the way in which 


By Cosmo Hamilton. 


18s. net. 


It is a strong and serious. 


a new play is rehearsed by writers like Conrad, Bernard 
Shaw, Pinero, and Barrie; these few pages will be 
thoroughly delightful to the large number of theatre- 
goers who like to have a feeling of being behind the 
scenes. To a journalist the most interesting chapter 
is that which describes Mr. Hamilton in the editorial 
chair of the World, where he was a transient but not 
at all embarrassed phantom. He draws an amusing 
sketch of his predecessor, the genial and easy-going 
Francis Drummond—whom for some reason he per- 
sists in calling William—perhaps a term of endear- 
ment. Mr. Hamilton has a slight tendency to inac- 
curacy, due no doubt to the fact that he writes currente 
machina. It was not a letter to ‘‘ dunning trades- 
people ’’ (he never had any) but an address to his con- 
stituents which Macaulay was thoughtless enough to 
date from Windsor Castle. We very much doubt 
whether Mr. Compton Mackenzie really rolled two 
parts into one by giving ‘‘a ripe and Elizabethan 
rendering of Sir Toby Aguecheek ’’ for the O.U.D.S. 
George Osborne was not shot through the brain- - 
which might not have been fatal to him—but the heart. 
We should like to know Mr. Hamilton’s authority for 
his statement that Addison once lived in the Albany, 
which was built by ‘‘ the Adams brothers.’’ These, 
however, are unimportant details, and do not impair 
the enjoyable vivacity and gusto with which Mr. Hamil- 
ton writes of his experiences. We could wish that he 
had not given the weight of his literary authority to 
such a horrible word as ‘‘ scenarioize.’’ 


THE EMPIRE 


The Story of the Empire. By Sir Charles Lucas. 
The Constitution, Administration, and Laws 
of the Empire. By A. Berriedale Keith. 
The Resources of the Empire and their De- 
velopment. By Evans Lewin. Health Prob- 
lems of the Empire. By Dr. Andrew Balfour 
and Dr. H. H. Scott. Collins. 16s. each, net. 


Britain Overseas, By Cumberland Clark. Kegan 
Paul. 12s, 6d. net. 


‘6 ONDERFUL WEMBLEY ”’ has suggested, 

naturally enough, a great opportunity for the 
publication of books on the Empire. Of the five listed 
above the last is distinguished for the excellence of its 
object rather than for that of its performance. Mr. 
Clark’s aim, he tells us, was to present in a concise 
form the whole story of the Empire’s development as 
a historical narrative in its proper sequence and right 
perspective. In the main he succeeds, but the text 
contains numerous inaccuracies, which perhaps indi- 
cate that he was in a hurry to seize his market. There 
are not only clerical errors but mis-statements of fact, 
which sensibly diminish the value of the work: this, 
however, may be put right in another edition. Of 
quite a different order are the four books published by 
Messrs. Collins. They form part of a series, entitled 
‘The British Empire: A Survey,’ edited by Mr. 
Hugh Gunn, which is to be completed in twelve sub- 
‘stantial volumes, the whole providing a comprehensive 
description of the history, the present position, and 
the possibilities of the Empire. Mr. Gunn has had a 
good deal of experience of life in the Dominions, and 
it happened, he says in his Introduction, that this 
knowledge was much increased during a period of en- 
forced leisure which he spent in the fine library of the 
Royal Colonial Institute. He discovered that the 
library, extensive as it is, has no literature giving a 
complete survey of the Empire—there has been nothing 
of the kind till now—and he determined to supply this 
deficiency. By a fortunate coincidence the manage- 
ment of the British Empire Exhibition asked the Im- 
perial Studies Committee (of which Mr. Gunn was a 
member) of the R.C.I. for assistance in connexion with 
the educational aspect of the Exhibition. The result 
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is this series, each volume of which deals with a par- 
ticular phase of the Empire and is self-contained—a 
feature which will appeal to those who cannot afford 
the whole set, or are interested only in some part or 
other of this big subject. 

Mr. Gunn has been successful in obtaining the co- 
operation of recognized authorities, and judging by the 
high quality of the volumes before us the series should 
prove of the utmost value, both to students and the 
public generally. Of these four books probably the 
most interesting at the moment is that by Professor 
Keith, who looks at the Empire from the point of view 
of the Constitutional adept he is. While he finds an 
important bond of union between the Mother Country 
and the Dominions, and between the Dominions them- 
selves, in their general acceptance of the common law 
of England and their observance of it from the Con- 
Stitutional angle, he is plainly of the opinion that 
recent political developments in the Dominions, as, 
for instance, their treaty-making power and separate 
diplomatic representation as well as their independent 
position in the League of Nations, have made their 
relations with the Mother Country difficult, to say the 
least, and not particularly satisfactory internationally. 
With the Lausanne controversy still in our minds, we 
can but say that the solution of this great Empire 
problem has yet to be worked out. 

In the volume Sir Charles Lucas contributes to the 
series, he tells and, of course, tells very well, the story 
of the Empire from an historical aspect. Probably this 
is the book that will be most enjoyed by the general 
reader, for it goes with a fine swing. We should like 
to suggest that, somewhat condensed, it would make 
an excellent text-book for schools. Besides being the 
librarian of the R.C.I., Mr. Lewin has a wide know- 
ledge of the Empire. His book on the resources of the 
Empire and their development is of the most practical 
importance. It is by no means a dull, statistical 
treatise ; indeed, he has made the body of his text ad- 
mirably free from the overbearing statistical element by 
the simple expedient of relegating most of his statistics 
to an appendix. We think that he has justified his 
hope that this volume will fill a distinct gap in the 
literature relating to the development of our Imperial 
resources. Not the least interesting of the four books 
is that on the health problems of the Empire, which is 
written by the Director of the London School of Hy- 
giene and Tropical Medicine and one of his colleagues. 
From every standpoint the care of the public health is 
a vital factor in the welfare of the Empire, and though 
the authors of this volume insist on its being only a 
sketch, ‘‘ a bird’s eye view of a great drama,” it yet 
deals with scientific matters in a scientific way, and is 
genuinely informative at the same time in a popular 
manner. 


THE HEBRAIC UTOPIA 


A Springtide in Palestine. By Miriam Harry. 


Benn. 15s. net. 


HE title of Madame Harry’s new book is frankly 

symbolical. After many years of absence she has 
revisited Palestine in the Spring of the year—when, 
on the hills, the cyclamen push up through the stones, 
and in the valleys there is water, singing among the 
green. She has seen, in that rejuvenated land, Jews 
coming and going to their tasks with a conviction, a 
zest, and an idealism that she never saw there before; 
and it is for her as if a new Springtide were flowering 
for the outcast people of the Hebrews. 

The book is, in fact, a confession of conversion to 
Zionism; and as such it is hardly to be expected that 
the reader will find in it those finely calculated 
evidences he might have wished. It is a little too im- 


passioned for that. Nevertheless, Madame Harry had 
exceptional opportunities to study the activities of the 
new Jewish communities; and she has used her oppor- 
tunities well. She gives us those activities seen against 


the glowing background of Palestine in Spring, of a 
land whose names have never changed through two 


_ thousand years, and whose very fields are full of an 


atmosphere of gathered holiness. From place to place 
she passed, staying here a while in a communal camp 
of the Battalion of Labour, and there in a new town 
like Tel Aviv. She has watched planting and afforesta- 
tion in progress; she has visited all kinds of schools; 
she has seen the Jews at play; and the work of the 
Palestine Zionist Executive has impressed her im- 
mensely. Moreover, she has experienced something 
of the spirit that lies behind the movement; and she 
finds it to be neither commercial nor religious, but 
simply patriotic. Therefore it is that, while young men 
and women gathered in from almost every quarter of 
the globe are building roads and reclaiming land, the 
schools are accentuating the need of Hebrew. “ It 
is our greatest triumph,’’ said a teacher at Tel Aviv, 
‘* and a thing unprecedented in history, to have made 
a language, dead for two thousand years, live again.” 
By that means it is hoped to recreate the Jewish soul, 
and accomplish a national unity. 

Madame Harry’s pilgrimage ended at Jerusalem, in 
Holy Week; and as she tells of the ritual outside the 
Wailing Wall we see something of the workings of the 
spirit that has led to the present rejuvenescence. 
Springtide in Palestine? We remember it well: but 
we remember too the quick-withering sun that fol- 
lowed, leaving nothing but sun-splintered rocks and a 
waste of scrub as far as the eye could see. Perhaps 
Madame Harry’s title was not too happily chosen after 
all? 


THE NEW WOMAN IN CHINA 


Chinese Lanterns. By Grace Thompson Seton. 
The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. net. 


RS. SETON, who is an experienced and ad- 

venturous traveller, in her new book describes 
some very interesting episodes of her visit to China 
in the winter of 1922-3. She was fortunate enough to 
get an invitation to the wedding of the young deposed 
Emperor, such an event as we suppose that no free 
white woman had ever seen before. Of this gorgeous 
ceremonial she gives a long, enthusiastic and glowing 
description. Thereafter she set herself to study the 
changes which the Revolution and the influx of Occi- 
dental ideas had brought about in the education and 
outlook of Chinese women of the upper class, and on 
this subject she has a great deal to say which will 
be entirely new to the general reader in England and 
America. ‘‘ Progressive Chinese women ’’ sounds, 
indeed, almost like a contradiction in terms; but Mrs. 
Seton makes it clear not only that many such women 
now exist, but that they are infusing into Chinese life 
a wholesome vaccine which is spreading rapidly from 
many centres. Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, one of the leaders 
in the new movement, said on her own account and 
that of her famous husband that a chief article in their 
creed is that ‘‘ the public life of the nation will be 
enriched by raising the status of women here, and en- 
larging the opportunities for their education and par- 
ticipation in the general work of the country.”” What 
a contrast between this highly accomplished woman 
and the denizens of the silk mill which she took Mrs. 
Seton to see, ‘‘ where women and little girl children 
wear out their lives in steam and heat and long hours 
of incessant toil ’’ in order that silk may be cheap on 
the Western markets! It is to the removal of this 
contrast that the New Women of China are chiefly 
devoting their energies. Mrs. Seton interviewed a 
great many of these accomplished and go-ahead ladies, 
whose homes and careers she briefly but vividly de- 
scribes, and her book is a valuable contribution not 
only to the literature of travel but to the history of 
the feminist movement in one of its most picturesque 
and unexpected localities. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Night Fears. By L. P. Hartley. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. net. 

In Our Town. By Coralie Hobson. Hogarth 
Press. 4S. 6d. net. 

Unity. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


R. HARTLEY is certainly as clever as they are 

made; but Mrs. Hobson is as clever as they are 
born. There is something pleasantly diabolical in the 
art of both; but whereas Mr. Hartley seems always to 
be taking thought about the odd, the fantastic and 
the intimidating, Mrs. Hobson goes straight to the 
weak places of the ordinary human heart engaged in 
its normal and somewhat monotonous occupation of 
beating. There is only one far-fetched incident in her 
little book, and that is the climax of the story called 
‘The Dramatist.” I do not know why it never hap- 
pens in life that the ‘* seedy-looking teacher ’’ whose 
proposal of marriage is refused by the young woman 
with literary ambitions turns out to be the same as the 
famous dramatist whom she worships from afar. But 
it doesn’t. And a story which pretends that it does 
comes oddly from Mrs. Hobson, whose truthfulness 
about life is everywhere else so absolute. Her little 
pictures of provincial dullness, spitefulness and frustra- 
tion are painted with that perfection of ease which 
creates the illusion that it is easy. ‘‘ Just a touch to 
try, and off it came.’’ It comes off; but if the touch 
had been ever so little different, all the magic would 
have gone. Anything less than perfection in this kind 
is intolerable : and, with the one exception I have men- 
tioned, Mrs. Hobson does perfectly what she sets out 
todo. All the same, I wish that a writer who can do 
things as good as this had set out to do something 
larger. Whatever people who live in London may 
think, life in the provinces does not consist entirely, 
or even mainly, of dullness, spitefulness and frustra- 
tion; the comfortable things are much more difficult to 
write about, but for that very reason much better worth 
tackling; and it is obvious that Mrs. Hobson could 
tackle them if she chose. The best episode in a book 
made up of half-a-dozen episodes is called ‘ The 
Mistress ’; in that, one character at least is allowed to 
be contented; and the man who is disappointed has 
really nothing to be disappointed about. He is middle- 
aged and wants romance. He encourages himself to 
fall in love, and induces an attractive young woman to 
fall in love with him. Then, disillusionment: she be- 
comes maternal and domestic. 

How was it he had imagined everything would be so dif- 
ferent? Love! He had imagined the love of a mistress was 
different from that of a wife. 
for it. What a lot of lies and rubbish were written in novels 
and plays... 

Not a bit of it. It is indeed rare nowadays for novels 
and plays to pretend that you can eat your cake and 
have it too; they would for the most part be more 
entertaining if they did, though certainly less moral. 
Everybody now is aware that passion fades and 
domesticity irks and ethereal-looking young women 
have the most dreadful desires lurking in their sub- 
consciousness ; that success is failure, and bland family 
parties can scarcely with their forced laughter drown 
the rattling of the skeletons’ bones in the cupboards, 
and there is no silver lining without a cloud. But it 
must in fairness be added that, if Mrs. Hobson is in 
the fashion, she is not there because of the fashion. 
Neither her vision nor her method is in the least con- 
ventional. Her touches are so sure because they are 
spontaneous and individual. She confines herself to 
one side of life, but the whole of life is implied. Her 
people are real people, and all their moments and 
emotions are real. 


However, there was no help - 


I will not suggest that Mr. Hartley’s are unreal, but 
he strikes me as being interested in them more for 
their oddity than for their humanity. A husband 
murders his wife in the very first story. Well, nothing 
odd in that, you may say: there is something like it in 
almost every daily paper. But the husband might have 
come out of Henry James and the circumstances of 
the murder out of Edgar Allan Poe—save for the fact 
that they both so clearly come out of Mr. Hartley. He 
is a mixture, not an imitator. Personally, I like him 
best when he is dealing with small and quiet occasions, 
which yet under his hand reverberate indefinitely, 
away down the chambers and corridors of time and 
space, with hideous possibilities. ‘A Summons’ is 
excellent in this kind. But in the whole book there is 
no failure. The intellect is frequently too much in 
evidence; still, intellects are not so common that we 
can afford to be ungrateful for them. 

Mr. Beresford errs in the same direction. He too 
has one of those challenging and inquiring minds 
which the imagination of the artist can use but must 
first subdue; and here it is not subdued; it is tri- 
umphant, triumphant over the imagination. We get 
in consequence a story stated in the form of a problem, 
instead of a problem stated in the form of a story. 
We utter exasperated ‘‘ Whys?’”’ about the char- 
acters, but we can never care what becomes of them. 
Unity herself is one of those universal geniuses about 
whom the most—indeed, the only—interesting fact is 
that they don’t exist. She draws, plays, writes, acts, 
brilliantly, though spasmodically; and she is very 
beautiful. She is also very much dissatisfied. Her 
real name is Katherine Emily Louise, but she calls 
herself Unity because unity is what she desires to 
achieve. She cannot achieve it. And Mr. Beresford 
would have us think that this is because she must first 
find her true mate, and not only find him (which she 
does), but be free to go to him (which she isn’t). But 
the reader may be tempted to think it is because she 
is a selfish, thoughtless, heartless, pinchbeck little 
egoist, without twopennyworth of character to achieve 
unity with. Consider this, about one of the husbands 
who fail to satisfy her : 

She was deeply stirred by this evidence of his consideration 
for her. It was unlike Michael. Always he wished to please 
her, to give her anything, do anything that she liked. But 
he had had no intuition of her real needs. Invariably he 
came and asked her what it was she most wanted to have 
or to do. Now, she wondered if in some way the mantle of 
Elijah had descended upon him? Was he learning, in grief 
and pain, to understand her, to anticipate her wishes? 

I must not allow myself comment. Such words speak 
for themselves. A few pages farther on Unity says: 
‘*T’ve been rather selfish.’’ This time there is an 
appropriate and indeed an inevitable comment. It is: 
Not at all.’ 

Another thing that tends to make Unity uninterest- 
ing is the ease with which she can accumulate 
material weapons against her vague spiritual disease : 

A fit of intense restlessness overcame her towards the middle 
of July, and she took Michael abroad on a fitful, impetuous 
tour of Europe. 

They went to Nice, stayed there forty-eight hours only, 
went on to Florence, to Venice, and then—Unity complaining 
of the heat and the distractions of all these active towns—tried 
the Dolomites. 

“* Mountains; yes, I want mountains,” Unity said; after 
they had been a day in Fiera di Primiero; ‘“‘ but not these, 
somehow. I don’t know why.’’ She looked whimsically at 
Michael, whose face was very grave, and a little careworn, 
as she continued: “‘ Haven’t you any other mountains you can 
show me? ” 

there are some husbands who would have replied in 
the vernacular: ‘‘ Yes, we have none of those.’’ There 
are even some who would at this point have taken a 
leaf out of one of the cave-man books. . . But not 
poor old Michael. 

Mr. Beresford’s defect, perhaps, is excess. He has 
both the argumentative and the creative powers so 
highly developed that they quarrel. He always writes 
finely ; but here is argument and no conclusion. 
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A Collector’s Notebook 


RTISTICALLY, the chief strength of the selec- 

tion of pictures by the old masters belonging to 

the Princess Royal, to be sold at Christie’s on 
July 18, may be said to lie in two groups of works. 
One is formed by a number of English eighteenth-cen- 
tury pictures, first and foremost among them being 
three examples of Sir Joshua: one (No. 125), a full- 
length portrait of Jane Duchess of Gordon, “‘ cele- 
brated for her beauty and accomplishments and for 
raising the Gordon Highlanders ’’—a superb portrait 
d’apparat, thoroughly characteristic of the master; 
the wistful, delicate ‘ Portrait of Lady Mary Coke ’ 
(No. 126), an early work (painted 1758-62); and 
finally a sketch in oils, ‘ Portrait of the Artist’ (No. 
127), painted in 1773, presented by Sir Joshua himself 
to James, Earl of Fife. The collection also includes, 
appropriately enough, a_ striking full-length by 
Raeburn, ‘ Portrait of James Duff, fourth Earl of 
Fife’ (No. 124), in a dramatic battle scene setting. 
Then, traversing the centuries, we come to a group 
of early German and Netherlandish pictures, the chief 
of which are, as already mentioned in this column, the 
* Philosopher,’ by Quintin Matsys (No. 110), and the 
‘ Portrait of an Ecclesiastic,’ by the ‘ Master of the 
Altar of St. Bartholomew’ (No. 95). The latter 
artist’s works are of extreme rarity too, the only 
examples of his art in England hitherto known being 
a shutter of an altarpiece, containing two saints, in 
the National Gallery, and a very fine ‘ Deposition from 
the Cross,’ belonging to the Hon. Edward Wood, 
which some people may remember having seen at the 
first National Loan Exhibition at the Grafton Gal- 
leries in 1909. This painter is supposed to have 
studied in the Netherlands, and the Princess Royal’s 
portrait affords an interesting corroboration of this 
theory, inasmuch as the landscape background con- 
tains a church tower, easily identified as that of the 
city of Utrecht. 

* * * 

So small is the available supply of pictures by John 
Constable still likely to come into the market, that con- 
siderable interest will attach to the sale of three works 
by this artist at Sotheby’s on July 23. Two of them 
are landscapes with views of Malvern Hall, Warwick- 
shire, and were painted by Constable while staying at 
that place with Mr. David Lewis, whose younger 
daughter, Magdalena, married the Fifth Earl of Dysart 
and inherited these pictures. A picture in the National 
Gallery (Sarting Bequest, No. 2653), is another memento 
of Constable’s visit to Malvern Hall. It is on record 
that Constable up to the age of thirty-eight did not 
sell a single picture to a stranger : and his commissions 
consisted mainly in portraits and copies of pictures, 
one of which (Maria Countess of Dysart as ‘ Miranda,’ 
after Sir Joshua) will also be included in this sale. 

* * * 


The Westminster sale, which took place on July 4, 
will perhaps remain memorable in the annals of the 
auction room, chiefly on account of two levels of price 
established at it. One was that of the ‘ Repose of the 
Holy Family,’ by Nicolas Poussin (No. 28), which, after 
a long drawn out contest between Messrs. Colnaghi 
and Mr. Smith, acting, it is understood, for M. Wilden- 
stein, of Paris, fell to the latter at 6,200 guineas. This 
is a price very largely in excess of anything that has 
hitherto been paid for Poussin at auction, and although 
the prestige of the artist has of late years greatly in- 
creased, a re-valuation on this scale must be regarded 
as absolutely sensational. The other level established 
was in a different direction, the three immense canvases 
by Rubens, with their long and interesting history, fail- 
ing to realize even 2,500 guineas between them. But 
then, where are the private houses or even public gal- 
leries that at the present moment could afford ready 


access to canvases of this size? 
T.. B. 
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The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for July opens with an important Paper by 
“‘Augur”’ on the danger latent in the rights of appeal from India 
or the Irish Free State to the League of Nations on an Imperial 
question, especially now, when the Premier seems determined to 
give it more power. The President of Mexico says what he thinks 
of the generalship of both sides in the Great War, which js 
mighty little. Mr. Machray describes the situation of the four 
new Baltic Powers, and Mr. Spray warns us about Ludendorf, 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence describes the use of ‘Bells on the Elizabethan 
Stage,’ where they were placed, and of what kind they were, 
Mr. George should have taken competent advice before writing 
about Roman marriage. Mr. Ellis writes mainly about 
Thackeray. 


The London Mercury has three main attractions this month, 
Mr. Chesterton in ‘ The Savage as a Poet’ regards his myths as 
his poetry and laughs at his art being taken for primitive when 
it is the last word in decadence. Mr. Shanks examines the 
popularity abroad of Oscar Wilde. He has no difficulty in show. 
ing his derivativeness, but the modicum of talent combined with 
it is near genius. Mr. Maurice Baring on ‘ La Fontaine’s Fables’ 
pays due tribute to the fine worldly wisdom they contain. We 
agree they are not appreciated by youth, but their use in schools 
ensures them a public in after years. And how great a poet 
La Fontaine is! Between Ronsard and Verlaine his is the only 
name that can be put forward as a great poet without the 
certainty of contradiction. 


The National Review opens with a vigorous review of Socialist 
politics, our ‘ Experts in Misinformation ’ more especially about 
the United States and France, M. Litvinoff, and the worship of 
“Par.’? ‘‘ Centurion ”’ reiterates that Ulster is the key to the 
safety of Great Britain. Prof. Pelham Edgar is good on ‘ The 
Art of Henry James.’ Bishop Knox writes on ‘ The Restoration 
of the Mass in England.’ M. Lauzanne describes the absolute 
powerlessness of the French President—‘‘ The Prisoner of the 
Republic,’’ and there are other good papers by Sir Arthur Hort, 
Mr. Adolphe Smith, Sir Oswald Stoll, etc. An excellent number. 


Cornhill has some first-rate papers : An interview with Bismarck 
by Archdeacon Gibbs, the first of some papers on ‘ Cricket,’ by 
Dr. Lyttelton, some good short stories, and the narrative of the 
sale of The Times to Lord Northcliffe, with an estimate of what 
he paid for it by Mr. F. H. Kitchin. Mr. Algernon Gissing 
describes a walk from Lichfield to Market Bosworth in memory 
of Johnson. 


In the English Review two articles are of special interest, Mr. 
Ernest Remnant’s interview with General Primo de Rivera with 
his views on Spanish difficulties and hopes for the future, and 
Mr. F. W. Eggleston’s paper on a ‘ White Australia’ and the 
possible dangers from Japanese immigration. Papers by Mr. 
Whibley, Mr. Peter Wright, Miss Violet Hunt, Dr. Mansbridge, 
Mr. Wyatt and others demand attention in a very good number. 


The transatlantic review continues its striking success; not 
that the reader is likely to find himself in agreement with every- 
thing contained in it. Mr. Ludvig Nordstrom is particularly good 
in his impression of Italy, Mr. Ionides gives memories of Ros- 
setti, Mr. W. C. Williams is unhappy about America, and Mr. 
D. Chaucer continues his ‘Stocktaking ’ of the tendencies of our 
literature—a valuable criticism. 


The Empire Review contains a commemorative account of 
Blackstone by Lord Birkenhead, and a contribution on the mean- 
ing of the Russell judgment showing its inevitability in the 
face of what is accepted law. There are a number of other 
papers by Mr. John Buchan, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, Prof. 
J. A. Thompson, Lady Porre, and Mr. Seton Gordon. 


In Blackwood ‘ Musings without Method ’ deal with Wembley, 
the Imperial Conference on failure, recent politics in England and 
France, and the portraits of Shakespeare. Good sporting stories, 
a submarine adventure with ‘ Bombs and Germs,’ countryside 
adventures in Wales and France are excellent. 


The Adelphi has for its principal article a paper by Signor 
Benavente on ‘ The Playwright’s Mind.’ Mr. Murry writes on 
‘The Religion of Mark Rutherford,’ and there are poems by 
Mr. Blunden, Mr. Gibson and Katherine Mansfield. Mr. Roger 
Dataller continues his diary as a coal-miner, 


The World To-day has Mr. Alan Bott on ‘ The Soviet Farce in 
London,’ and well illustrated papers on Wembley, Ras Tafari, 
the Zoo, Steel, the Wild West in S. America, besides others on 
American wives, respectability as a cause of murder, and the 
world from the air. 


Life and Letters has a first-rate sketch of a forgotten poet— 
Ebenezer Jones, a study of the Italian short story by Sig. 
Puccini, a note on de Max by Arthur Symons, and another instal- 
ment of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s clever fantasy ‘ Circe’s Island. 


The Geographical Journal contains papers describing the North 
of Greenland, and a journey from East to West across Northern 
Australia, in addition to its usual features. 
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MOTOR RACING AND ECONOMY 


By H. THorNnTON RUTTER 


NGLAND, France, Italy, and the U.S.A. are the 
E nations whose racing motor cars will compete for 

the European Grand Prix organized by the Auto- 
mobile Club de France. And whichever country is 
successful, all enthusiasts of the motor world will be 
as proud as if they themselves had owned the winner. 
However successful a motor car may be on the track 
in making records at almost incredible speeds, these 
performances fade into insignificance when com- 
pared to the winning of this annual race in 
France. This year the event takes place on a 
triangular road circuit, about ten miles south of Lyons, 
with Givors and Le Pont Rompu as the other two 
points of the 14.3 miles course. Part of these roads 
was used in the 1914 race held just before war was 
declared. That veat Germany won, and her victory 
was received in silence by the massed crowds in the 
stands and on the hill-side. On that occasion I was 
one of the few foreigners allowed to inspect the 
engine under the sealed bonnet of the winner. The 
next time it passed under my inspection was after the 
first enemy airship was brought down in England. The 
design of its motors was a replica of that car engine. 
It was the success of the front wheel brakes fitted to 
the racing cars that year which ultimately brought 
about their adoption to-day on the standard motor 
carriage as sold to the public. Both these instances 
show that racing produces practical results as well as 
kudos for the drivers and the makers of the vehicles. 

* + * 


This race at Lyons will be run on Sunday, August 3, 
starting at g a.m., and the competitors wiil have to 
cover thirty-five rounds to complete the 5004 miles, 
which is the full distance of the race. In this circuit 
there are all types of road hazards to overcome: 
S-bends, acute goose-neck turns, winding roads with 
gradients varying from one in sixteen to one in twenty- 
five, with two stretches of three and four miles long on 
which the drivers can press their charges to do their 
utmost in the way of speed. Therefore not only has a 
driver to handle his car with skill, but the variations 
of the road test the design, the gears, the brakes and 
the springs to their utmost. Between Givors and Le 
Pont Rompu the cars have to climb up severe gradients 
which will test the gears, and descend to Les Sept 
Chemins with constant application of the brakes to 
negotiate the S-bend and angle-turn to the starting and 
finishing point. The way in which the tyres manage 
to withstand the violent acceleration and equally 
strenuous braking is a testimony to their excellent con- 
struction, as the. driver alternately speeds as fast as he 
can down the open road, and puts the brakes hard on 
at reaching a corner to turn. Motorists owe to these 
racing tests much of their present freedom from tyre 
troubles. The tyre makers had to build the wheel 
covers to stand up to treatment for racing, com- 
pared to which ordinary use is a mere trifle, so that the 
private owner reaps the benefit of the longer life and 
greater mileage covered by the modern tyre. Similarly 
racing developed the use of shock absorbers to 
neutralize the tendency of the springs on the cars to 
rebound and lift the wheels from the road. This non- 
adherence to the surface not only caused loss of speed 
but added greatly to the damage to the tyre. So to- 
day the modern motor-carriage, greatly to its advan- 
tage, is equipped with these devices. Furthermore, they 
add to the comfort of those who travel in the car by 
reducing any tendency towards bouncing in place of 
gliding along the road where its surface is not smooth 
and even. 

* * * 

Although the engines of the various cars taking 
part in this race are limited to a cylinder capacity of 
2,000 cubic centimetres (or two litres), the automobile 
designer has contrived to obtain an increased power 


from the motor so that it develops about roo h.p., 
though rated at about 15 h.p. This year even greater 
power is expected than was developed by these two 
litre engines last year by means of a system of forced 
induction of the gas mixture to the combustion 
chambers. England for the first time won this race 
last year without the supercharging of the engine. 
This year the three cars that represent her in this Inter- 
national race are to be fitted with a system of forced 
feeding of the six cylinders of each motor. Many of 
the rival cars are to be similarly equipped with the 
hope of further increasing their chances of victory. In 
any case intelligent motorists will watch with great 
interest the effect that this supercharging of the 
engine will have, as it is a step forward in 
increasing the flexibility of the internal combus- 
tion engine by giving it greater chance to 
develop its theoretical or calculated horse-power. 
Its success may lead to the two-speed gear box 
or even dispense with that béte noire of the novice 
driver altogether. On the test bench engines fitted 
with forced feed induction have shown an improve- 
ment stated to be forty-five per cent. increase on the 
power developed by the same engine without the super- 
charging. Already motor manufacturers have so im- 
proved their cars that the use of the lower speed gears 
is greatly lessened. In fact top gear driving, once the 
motor carriage is started from rest, is almost 
universal on the best makes of cars to-day, until a 
very severe gradient has to be overcome. Then the 
driver has to change into a lower gear. But if the 
power developed by the engine is so greatly increased 
by a supercharging device being fitted, it will not be 
necessary even then to change down. This improve- 
ment will be welcomed by those drivers of motor cars 
who dislike having to handle the gear-change lever for 
fear they may not make such a silent engagement as 
some of their more skilled colleagues. But however it 
may gratify that class of driver its true benefit is far 
wider. 

In these days of restricted incomes it behoves us all 
to be economical whenever possible. That is why the 
tentative purchaser of a motor car asks the salesman 
what is its mileage per gallon of fuel consumed, and 
often hesitates to buy a car because its consumption 
appears to be high. The greater the distance a driver 
has to travel on the lower gears of a motor vehicle the 
larger amount of fuel the engine has to use. It stands 
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DETERMINATION 


SHELL-MEX, LTD. 
SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, w.c.2 
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to reason that if at 1,000 revolutions per minute of the 
engine the car travels at twenty miles per hour on top 
gear and at 1,450 revolutions per minute on the next 
lower gear to obtain the same speed, the engine must 
consume more fuel at the higher rate of turning than 
at the slower, as there are so many more explosions to 
be made each minute while on the lower gear. When 
forced induction allows the driver to keep on the top 
gear under all conditions, motor cars of even high 
power will be running at, say, thirty miles to the gallon 
of fuel in place of about twenty miles under present 
carburation systems. Thus motor racing may be re- 
garded as a means of testing out devices that will be 
fitted to the touring cars in the future. 
* * * 


Visitors to France on the occasion of the Grand 
Prix for motors will find a full programme provided 
for them at Lyons. The race meeting commences on 
July 30, when at 7 a.m. the motor-cycle Grand Prix 
starts, to be followed at 12.30 p.m. by the cyclecar 
Grand Prix race. For the former event the British- 
made motor cycle is the most popular mount, whether 
ridden by French, English, or other riders. The fol- 
lowing day the push cycle riders start at 11 a.m. for 
the A.C.F. bicycle Grand Prix race. At midnight on 
August 1 the motor car enthusiasts will witness the 
preliminary tests for touring cars entered for the Tour- 
ing Grand Prix race, which starts for the speed con- 
test at noon on August 2. At midnight on Friday 
these cars have to go through their endurance test, 
during which their average speed must not drop below 
34, 37, and 43.4 miles per hour for the respective 
classes they have entered. All work on the cars dur- 
ing this test must be done by the drivers, no mechanics 
being carried, and points will be deducted for engine 
stops at the replenishment pits, for using the starting 
handle, for unsatisfactory lights, and for failing to 
maintain the average speed. A limited fuel allowance 


is the feature of this event, as the small two-seater | 


class is required to travel 354 miles per gallon, the 
medium-sized four passenger cars 21.8 miles per gallon 
and the big cars 15.7 miles per gallon, ballast being 
carried equivalent to the passenger capacity of each 
car. At noon on Saturday, August 2, the same Cars 
have a speed test with a fuel allowance increased to 
28.3, 17-7, and 12.8 miles per gallon for the three 
classes. So economy is again the main feature. 


THE LONG LIFE 


PLS 
W.C.2 


The Security of 


No one who has driven a Sunbeam car 
equipped with Sunbeam four-wheel brakes 
will ever—willingly—go back to a car which 
is braked through the rear wheels only. The 
introduction of four-wheel brakes, of such 
proved reliability as those incorporated in the 
Sunbeam system, is one of the most pro- 
gressive steps in the history of automobile 
design. 


Sunbeam brakes apply the braking power 
progressively. The steering:is not affected 
by the action of the front wheel brakes, and 
tyre wear is much more evenly distributed. 


Only long experience under every conceiv- 

able condition could evolve such wonderful. 

four-wheel brakes as these. Such experience 

is reflected in every detail of Sunbeam design 

and has made the Sunbeam what it is to-day 
—‘‘ The Car Supreme.”’ 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR GAR CO., LTD. 
Head Office and Works - - Wolverhampton 


- 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1. 
106 Deansgate. 


London Showrooms 


Four-wheel Brakes 


MODELS AND PRICES 


12/30 hp. 4-cylinder Touring Car £570 
14/40 hp. 4-cylinder Touring Car, £685 
16/50 hp. 6-cylinder Touring Car £850 
20/60 hp. 6-cylinder Touring Car iain £950 
24/70 hp. 6-cylinder Touring Car .., £1,295 


All Sunbeam Models, except the 12/30 h.p. 
are fitted with Four-wheel Brakes. 


THE SUPREME 


UNBEAM 


Look for the Red Triangle on the off-side rear 
wing. It is a distinguishing feature of the 
four-wheel braked Sunbeams. 


4 
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i 219/229 Shaftesbury Avenue. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD, 
D.A. 334 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, 
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QUALITY CARS 


8 h.p. Light Car (Chummy body) .. £250 


11.4 h.p. 2-seater double ‘ickey 
seat) 
11.4 h.p. “(with Auster rear 
screen) 2475 
11.4 h.p. Coupé "(with "double le dickey seat £565 
11.4 h.p. 3 Coupé ... 2600 
11.4 h.p. 3door Saloon ... .. «. £595 
11.4 h.p. 4seater All-weather ... ... £610 
15.9 h.p. 5-seater Touring 
Auster rear screen) ... 
15.9 h.p. 3door Saloon ... ... £915 
15.9 h.p. Saloon Landaulette ... ... £915 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 
City Showrooms: 

32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
West End Showrooms & Expert Branch Office: 
94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Repair Works & Service Depét: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 


XUM 


and BEST 


MACINTOSH 


TITAN CORD 


Tyres, made by MACINTOSH of MANCHESTER, 
make motoring a joy. So durable and reliable, so 
defiant of ALL road troubles, ‘Titan’ Cords are 
as nearly unpuncturable as it is possible to 
manufacture resilient pneumatics to-day. As 
pioneers of the rubber industry in this country— 
100 years’ experience is behind every tyre we build. 
‘Titan’ walls are strong and springy, the tread thick 
and broad. The fabric foundation is scientifically 
constructed—the most up-to-date possible. Finest 
rubber only in ‘Titans.’ For care-free mileage fit 
these hard-wearing tyres. British and BEST. 


Obtainable in all sizes. Beaded Edge and Straight Side. Should any difficulty 
arise in obtaining supplies lecally, please write us. Immediate Delivery. 


CHAS. MACINTOSH & Co. Ltd., 


Cambridge Street, 

MANCHESTER. LON 

*Phone: 7147 Central. *Phone : City 
DEPOTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. alh 


HETHER you prefer a light, handy car 
for ordinary runabout purposes, or a 


more substantial Touring Model, you 
will find just the one you have been seeking in 
the comprehensive Humber range. 


The little Humber 8 h.p. 2-Seater is nominally 
designed to carry two passengers, but there is 
ample accommodation for an additional occupant 
in the comfortable Dickey Seat. 


This model was awarded a GoLtp MEDAL in the 
LonpDON TO EDINBURGH TRIAL, on which occasion 
it climbed the Kirkstone Pass fast and without 
a falter, carrying three passengers. 


8-h.p. 2-Seater 
Model ... £250 
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Acrostics 
THE FRENCH GALLERY 
120 Pall Mall, S.W.1 For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—a 


Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that ae of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


P ORTRAITS & STUDIES 1, The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 


it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 


BY be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 
Allen and Unwin Harrap Murra: 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
a> Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
Cha & Hall & Blackett Low 
u 
DURING JULY Collins Hutchinson Selwyn’ Blount 
Dent S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin acmillan Stanley Paul 
Richards Miles Boon Ward, 
ra 
WALLIS & SON 10 to 5o'clock. Sats. 10 to 1 Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


2. The.coupon for the week must be enclosed. 
3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”’ and addressed 


rit: Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis. 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 123. 


Or NEGRO HUMOUR HERE WE HAVE A FEAST: 
ALL GIVE US PLEASURE—MAN, AND Boy, AND BEAast. 


S.P.C.K. 
for Books 


Theological, Liturgical, 
Historical & Devotional 


Translations of Early Documents and Christian 1. Once, twice behead the dumpiest of your digits. 
Literature. Texts and Helps for Students. 2. His tedious prosing gave us all the fidgets. 
3. Among the wheat and on the sandy shore. 
Call or Write 4. ‘A harmless drudge ’ whose labour’s never o’er. 
5. To arts unlawful and occult addicted. 
Society for P yommetinng ewe Christian —— ledge, 6. Dalmation town, by earthquakes oft afflicted. 
S.P.C.K. House, Northu vem, mn 7. Behead a plant with soft and juicy stem. 
Lists post free 8. O, may we ne’er be ruled by it (or them)! 
8. Curtail him.—‘‘ Might we but behead him too! ” 
10. ‘‘ What’s that you say? This robe, sir, ’s fit for you! ” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 121. 


Lond Residents) should HERE, FRIENDS, IS WISDOM, SACRED AND PROFANE; 
to tnd From Jew anD GREEK GREAT PROFIT WE MAY GAIN. 


1."—Datry G : hand that rocks it rules the world, they say. 
3. Of leather first, and then of metal bright. 
L N D oO N 4. Draw off the liquid from a famous fight. 
ition Revised. 5. Just half a pace is all we shall require. 
AND By Sir Ed. 7. COOK, KBE, OEM 6. Quickly you’ll find this radiant orb of: fire. 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 7. Your better half, sir, at both ends now clip. 
2 2 P 8. I smote the Ethiopians thigh and hip. 
The best handbook to London everissued.''—Livsrroot Dairy Post. 9. Nor herb, nor tree: what then? A pleasant drink ! 
x Maps & Plans.7/6 10. So call we those whose custom ’tis to think. 
WALES. | AND CORNWALL. 11. Term of contempt, applied to any he. 


12. Reward of merit may this ever be! 


_M Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Mere Plans, 4/- 
60 aps ans, 6/ ustratio se. 


2). PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA Solution of Acrostic No. 121. 
3 CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA lish A1 1 2 Kings vi. 32, 


E 
/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT C_iradi 
3: BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE Cc 


Llangell Darlingt Lend Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brestane’s. Railway Beokstalls and al] Booksellers. 


e 
s 2 2 2 Chron, xiv. 8-15. 
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TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES Succes S 

1 00 225,000) Acrostic No. 121.—The winner is the Rev. A. B. Stevenson, 
To Fiquidate a debt of £9, 500. ter The Rectory, Gunton-with- Hanworth, Norfolk, who has selected 
nl ~ ” as his prize * Anatolica,’ by H. C. Luke, published by Macmillan 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 

HELP 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and 

many hundreds have been emigrated to the British 


and reviewed in our columns on June 28 under the title of 
* Near-Eastern Wanderings.’ Nineteen other solvers chose this 
book, thirty-six asked for ‘ The London of Dickens,’ twelve for 


POOR Dominions. ‘ 
1,100 Boys and Girls are now being maintained. Impressions of Soviet Russia,’ etc., etc. 
BOYS & ARTICLES FOR SALES OF WORK WILL ALWAYS BE WELCOME Correct solutions were also received from | a ey Henry Gu 
GIRLS TO| trons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. Old Mancunian, C. H. Burton, Boskerris, B. Alder, Oakapple, 
A = -R.H. Marmot, Miss East, Met, Gay, Barberry, lago, St. Ives, 
** MAKE heirman @ oes a sq A. M. W. Maxwell, C. J. Warden, Peter, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Albert E. K. Wherry, Doric, Pen, R. H. Keate, H. Wolcott 


” Chai Ship Ci HOWSON F. DEVITT, E 
GOOD Joint Secs ebm hed Warner, Miss Kelly, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Jeff, Jop, Mrs. 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. McConnell, M. I. R., Dolmar, Carlton, Baitho, E. Barrett, N. O. 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Teaiaing Ship Sellam, A. F. Drake, C. A. S., Jeanie L. Bell, Bordyke, Kirkton, 

164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 Coque, P. & Morcom, Gunton, Lilian, A. H. Dickinson, Jun., 
Vice-Admural Sir Lionel Halsey says: ‘I have never seen the ‘Arethusa’ H. M. Vaughan, Beechworth, Gordon C. Touche, Origen, Zyk, 
excelled.” Maud Crowther, John Lennie, Cabbage, Kit, and Mrs. J. Butler. 
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1GHT Wronc.—Lady Duke, Still Waters, L. M. Maxwell, 
Py 7 McFarlane, Iris, East Sheen, Vixen, Tuhope, R. C. 
Hart-Davis, Diamond, Carrie, Martha, Mrs. McCalman, Madge, 
F, M. Petty, Stucco, Trike, Gi, D. L., E. Edwards, S. Rox- 
burgh, Rho Kappa, R. J. M. W., and Gaunt. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—J. Chambers, A. D. Hope, Farsdon, 
Twyford, Shorne-Hill, H. Slessor, Quis, A. L. Birch, Major 
£. Dawson, and J. Doman Turner. ; 

A very easy acrostic; lights 1 and 9 were the most puzzling 

lvers. 
 AceosTtC No. 120.—Correct: Gay. One Light Wrong: F. I. 
Morcom. Two Lights Wrong: A. D. Hope. 

VixEN.—According to my authority, the Bishop of Fréjus and 
Toulon, the Catholic Church includes “ all baptized persons, and 
all men of all races, under all religious forms—altered, in the 
course of the ages, by human infirmity or invented by the rulers 
of nations—if they are of good faith in their invincible ignorance 
and believe in one God and in his Providence beneficent to all.” 
In acrostics ‘‘ curtail’ has the technical sense of cutting off 
the last letter of a word. 

In Our Quarterty Competition the leaders, after 
the Seventh Round, are: Sisyphus, N. O. Sellam, Baitho, Doric, 
Lilian, Boskerris, Carlton, Gay, Gunton, John Lennie, F. I. 
Morcom, F. M. Petty, St. Ives, Old Mancunian, Kirkton, Shorne- 
Hill, Tuhope, Trike, Mrs. J. Butler, Carrie, and Iago. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
MUSIC 


His Majyesty’s THeatre (Haymarket, S.W.1). Production of 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Hugh, the Drover,’ by the British National 
Opera Company. Monday, July 14, at 8.15. (See article in this 


week’s issue.) 
EXHIBITION 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY (7a, Grafton Street, W.1). Drawings 
by Walter Sickert. Until July 31. 


The Index to Volume 137 of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
will shortly be ready. Subscribers to this volume 
may obtain it free of charge on application to the 
Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. The price to non-subscribers is Sixpence. 


Head Office: 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 


Over 1,600 Offices in England & 
Wales, and several in India, 
Burmah and Egypt. 


DEPOSITS, &. £341,600,728 
ADVANCES, &c. £141,405,774 


Lloyds Bank has Agents and 
Correspondents throughout the 
British Empire and in all parts 
of the World, and is a large 
Shareholder in the following 
Banks, with which it is closely 
associated 

The Netional Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of Loadoo and Sooth America Ltd. 
Llovds & Natious! Provincial Foreign Bank Lti. 
The Bank of New Zecland, Ltd. 
Back of Mritich West Africa, 1.td. 

The British itusian Banking Corporation, Ld. = 


JOHN LONG’S 
NEW BOOKS 


HILL-TOWNS OF THE PYRENEES 


By AMY OAKLEY. With over 80 Illustrations from , 


Original Drawings by THoRNTON OaKkLey. 


A volume overflowing with the charm of that captivating mountain 
region—the borderland between France and Spain. The book is rich 
in narrative charm and anecdote, and crowded both with historic 
legend and intimate portrayal of the life of to-day. 2ls, net 


MEN, MAIDENS and MANTILLAS 


By STELLA BURKE MAY. Map in Colours and Pro- 
fusely Illustrated from Original Drawings and Photographs. 


A fascinating book of travel in South America, mostly about people, 
especially about women. The volume is rich in entertaining recollec- 
tions, and reveals the Author as well endowed with the rare gift of 
real humour. 15s. net. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


BY FRANCIS A. COLLINS, Author of “‘ Sentinels Along 
Our Coast,” etc. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. 


This book tells the romantic story of the conquest of high moun- 
tains in all parts of the world, and describes the recent development 
of the art of mountaineering which enables men to match their wits 
successfully against the dangers to be encountered. 10s. 6d. net 


WANDERINGS IN THE PACIFIC 


By CHARLES NORMAN pve COURCY-PARRY. Por- 


trait and Profusely Illustrated. 
The author is a traveller Who seeks out the unfrequented places 
of the globe, and reaches them by tional method . net 


Western Mail, 28rd June, 1924.—‘‘ With a sure 
knowledge of what the reading public likes, Messrs. 
John Long have just issued a new batch of novels, 
which are sure to make instant appeal to thousands 
of readers. The taste for romance, adventure, and 
mystery is catered for in a very adequate manner 
by writers who have given of their best in their 
newest efforts.”’ 


THE CREPE DE CHINE WIFE. 


By Amy J. Baker. 7s. 6d. net. 
BARNEY. 

By S. B. H. Hurst. 7s. 6d. net. 
THREE OF A KIND. 

By Emmeline Morrison. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE COMPULSORY MILLIONAIRE. 

By W. Harold Thomson. 7s. 6d. net. 
CHERI-BIBI, Mystery Man. 

By Gaston Leroux. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ALASKAN. 

By George Goodchild. 7s. 6d. net. 
FIRST IN THE FIELD. 

By Nat Gould. 7s. 6d. net. 
OUTGOING TIDES. 

By Mary Tyrwhitt-Drake. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BIG MALOPO. 

By H. M. Egbert. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE GIRL IN THE FOG. 

By Joseph Gollomb. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE MAKE-BELIEVE LOVER. 

By Alice Eustace 7s. 6d. net. 
THE REST HOLLOW MYSTERY. 

By Rebecca N. Porter. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CURTAINS OF SOLOMON. 

By Marion Osmond. 7s. 6d. net. 
THRO’ HAWSE PIPE to CABIN DOOR. 

By Lady Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE MERCIFUL DARKNESS. 

By Edmund B. d’Auvergne. 7s. 6d. net. 
MY LORD CARDINAL, 

By Charles Brunton Knight. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE PURPLE TRIDENT. 

By Charles Whitton. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Nation and Atheneum.—‘“Mr. John Long is the 
most enterprising of all the publishers who strive to 
supply the English public with those well-known 
brands of Fiction which best satisfy their cravings. 
The novels published by him are always distinguished 
by the bold appeal they make to the great majority 
of our countrymen,”’ 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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Insurance 
LIFE OFFICES’ EXPENSES 


FORTNIGHT ago we examined this aspect 
Ae the offices at some length. By an example 

we demonstrated that a newly established office 
has a high expense ratio, which contracts under the 
effect of accumulating renewal premium income. The 
example which we gave serves in all respects to show 
the course of expenses in the case of a newly estab- 
lished branch office, from which it follows that the 
opening up of branches will swell the parent office’s 
ratio. As the branches get older, and their accumu- 
lations of renewal premium income reduce their 
ratios, that of the parent office will contract again. 
Branches are, if properly conducted, prolific sources 
of new business; and even though temporarily expen- 
sive to establish develop into very profitable assets. 


TWO TESTS 

Two prime tests of expense ratios are (a) to ascer- 
tain whether a business is stationary or progressive, 
and, between’ rival institutions, which are old estab- 
lished ; (b) to work out the ratio of the cost of the last 
year’s new business (at 50/- per cent. reckoned on the 
sum assured) to renewal premium income. The 
higher resultant ratio will almost always be that of the 
more progressive office; the application of the test 
to several offices will usually place them in their 
correct order in point of progressiveness. They can 
then be judged im the terms of the 12 per cent. and 
15 per cent. rules laid down in our article of a fort- 
night ago. If they pass the 3 per cent. assumed 
interest rate test named three weeks ago, but fail to 
conform to the expense ratios indicated, one can 
proceed to consider interest earned in excess of 3 per 


cent.; a further expenses consideration may arise 
thereout. As things stand to-day a difference of 1} 
per cent., between the 3 per cent. ratio assumed for 


valuation purposes and the rate earned net, is satis- 
factory. If over the 3 per cent. a margin of more 
than 1} per cent. is shown, the excess may to-day, 
perhaps, be spent on temporary development work. 


INTEREST 

Where such an excess of interest is shown the pre- 
sumption, if expenses are over 15 per cent., should, 
for examination purposes, be ‘‘ special development,’’ 
really debited in part to interest, but nevertheless 
included in the ‘* expenses” summarized total, by 
dividing the aggregate premium income into which 
the expenses ratio itself is obtained. Where the pre- 
sumption indicated arises, a further test should be 
applied. In the first instance the value, in pounds 
sterling, of the net interest earned in the year in 
excess of the 1} per cent. over the 3 per cent. 
assumed, should be deducted from the aggregate of 
‘‘commission’’ and ‘‘expenses of management’’ for the 
year. That will leave commission and expenses of 
management shorn of assistance from interest earned 
over 4} per cent. net. Then into that figure should 
be divided the total premium income. This division 
will give the ratio of expenses on what may be de- 
scribed as an average position for an’ expanding busi- 
ness, including interest at 4} per cent. net, or a little 
more. If the resultant figure is 15 per cent. and test 
(b) has, as suggested, shown that 15 per cent. is the 
figure which can apply, then the original ratio, includ- 
ing the debit to interest may perhaps pass; presumably 
it will be brought down when the factors responsible for 
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the supra-normal interest earning power commence to 
fail; their failure to hold interest up may automatic. 
ally bring expenses down as a reflex to an enhanced 
purchasing power of the pound. If, however, the 
ratio is still over 15 per cent., further information 
should be obtained ; to explain such a figure away some- 
thing very abnormal must be discovered. 


SUMMARIZED CONCLUSIONS 

It follows from what we have printed on expenses 
that a stationary office with a large renewal premium 
income can increase its new business with a variation 
in ratio less than that produced by a similar increase 
on the part of an office having a smaller renewal in. 
come. It follows also that even with a constant new 
business increase a point will be reached at which the 
accumulation of renewal income will suffice to offset 
the addition to general expenses shown under the new 
business heading, and, provided overhead, or standing 
expenses are kept down, slowly to contract the ratio 
to a smaller figure. The key to this lies in the fact 
that if standing expenses are conservatively handled 
their ratio to total premium income decreases to such 
an extent that the decrease more than neutralizes the 
** new commission ’’ item and its new business outgo. 


COMMISSION TO AGENTS 

While on the subject of expenses a few words may 
be said in relation to commission. The only sound 
rule is that commission is the remuneration of an agent 
for services rendered, and that it must be retained by 
him in full. It should be regarded as the equivalent of 
a fee for the performance of specific work, and a pro- 
poser has no better justification for asking for a pro- 
portion or the whole of it than a tradesman’s customer 
has for asking for an article for half its price or for 
nothing as a condition of entering into business rela- 
tions. The agent earns his commission, and it is to 
the advantage of the policy-holder that he should keep 
it. This is an important item in an office’s expenses, 


REBATING 

The usual price paid for the introduction of new 
business is £1 per cent. reckoned on the sum assured 
for the first year, and 2} per cent. of renewal pre- 
miums. If part of that is rebated to proposers for 
policies it ceases to be worth the agent’s while to 
work, and an office does not want to lose connection. 
If an agent can in fact introduce a flow of inter- 
mittent cases, the usual upshot to the situation just 
indicated is that he extracts from his office an addi- 
tion to his terms, to cover rebating, which, of course, 
brings down the surplus earned by the institution for 
bonus purposes. It should be remembered that, irre- 
spective of interest, an addition to commission terms 
of 10/- per cent. on a million’ pounds of new business 
per annum amounts, in a quinquennium, to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. 


WHAT TO AVOID 

A serious endeavour has for years been made by 
offices of repute to stamp out rebating. But it is to 
be feared that many remain which wink at the prac- 
tice, and that there are some which encourage it by 
paying exorbitant rates. In the case of the large 
majority managements do their best to prevent it, so 
that, as a rule, the fault lies with the agent. The 
public can protect themselves by turning their backs 
if rebate is offered. Where such an abnormally high 
expenses ratio as we discussed a few paragraphs back 
can in any way be attributed to liberality over com- 
mission payments, the office should be tabooed. 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadeahall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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7? Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30). 

Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (July 14th, 15th, and 16th). 
RICHARD BARTHELMESS and MAY McAVOY in 

Sir Arthur Pinero’s Stage Success 

“THE ENCHANTED COTTAGE” 
HENRY VICTOR and NORA SWINBURNE in 

“HIS GRACE GIVES NOTICE,” etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (July 17th, 18th, and 19th). 
LOU TELLEGEN, ALICE CALHOUN and ANNA Q. NILSSON in 
“BETWEEN FRIENDS” 


BUCK JONES in “SKID PROOF.” 


BUSTER KEATON in “HARD LUCK” 
FELIX the Cat and Eve’s Film Review, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—Du Maurier, The Martian, 1898; Trilby, 1895, 

illus. by the author, lls. each; William J. Locke’s Ist 

Edits., 7s. each—The Glory of Clementina Wing, The 
Mountebank, The Wonderful Year, The Red Planet, The House 
of Baltazar. Golden Asse of Apuleius, coloured and other illus., 
22s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., 
£3 3s.; George Moore, Edits. de Luxe, signed copies, In Singie 
Strictness, £3 10s.; The Coming of Gabrielle, £3 3s.; Heloise 
and Abelard, 2 vols., and fragments, very rare, £8 8s.; Lord 
Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 16s.; Prof. Thorn- 
ton’s American Glossary, 2 vols., 6s., pub. 30s. ; Thorn’s Humane 
Horse Training, 7s., pub. 18s.; Haggard’s Madame de Stael: 
Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s. ; Kennedy Jones’s Fleet 
Street and Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s. ; War Posters, 8s. pub. 
15s.; Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 6s., pub. 10s. 6d.; 
Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, 
46 6s.; Post Office London Directory with Co. Suburbs, 1923, 
27s. 6d. ; Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set £3; 
Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s 
Works, ‘* Vailima ”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; The Sketch, 80 vols., 
fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, 
Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, 
Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Book Snop, 
14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Literary 


carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


AND DUPLICATING of every description 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


5 | 

FLLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Council 

and Air Ministry. O.T.C. a etc. First-class Engi- 

neering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. In- 

clusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply Head Master, 

Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors. 


and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all P. & O. House, 14, 


“Facts are stubborn. things” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,800,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


London Office : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


W. C. Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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Activities of the National Institute for 
the Blind._ III. Music Production. 


te 


The National Institute publishes a vast amount of 

music in Braille, and a special ink-print Edition of the 

works of British Blind Composers. The picture shows 

a blind composer making notes of a new composition 
with a Braille writer, 


National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Patrons: 
H.M. Tue Kinc, H.M. Tue Qugen, H.M. Queen ALEXANDRA. 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towsg, V.C., C.B.E. 
The object of the Institute, the largest Institution 
for the blind in the world, is the care and welfare 
of the blind from birth to old age. 


All donations should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurers, 
National Institute for the Blind, 226 Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


‘ The Review is rich in good articles "— Times 
JULY 


MUSSOLINI, DEAN INGE AND DEMOCRACY 
SPAIN TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Ernest Remnant 
AN IRISH APOLOGUE H. C. I. 
THE LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Charles Whibley 
POWER AS AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 
r-Gen. Sir Philip Nash, K.C.M.G. 


Major-Gen. 
SCHOOLMASTERS AND NOVELS 
Peter E. Wri 
DINARD AND THE MALOUIN COAST 


Rt. Hon. Lord Killanin 
THE BULL RING FOR RABBITS Violet Hunt 
THE MAGIC OF NOTHING F. V. Branford 
THE ART OF FRANK BRANGWYN 


Stephen Sherwood 
THE EMPIRE’S FUTURE Harold F. Wyatt 


PERSONALITY IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
ARNOLD BENNETT AND ANOTHER’ 


Horace Shipp 
EMPIRE SUPPLEMENT 
THE ‘WHITE AUSTRALIA’ POLICY AND 
ITS CRITICS Hon. F. W. Eggleston 
STORIES—POETRY—BOOKS—THEATRE 


4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


t 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
HOLIDAY FICTION 


JOHN OXENHAM’S Latest Novel 
THE PERILOUS LOVERS 


(Fourth Impression) 7s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating romance of the Isle of Sark, 
considered by many critics to be the best book 
this famous author has yet written. 


JUST PUBLISHED A POPULAR EDITION OF 


CORNER ISLAND 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 2s. 6d. net. 
Also Adelphi Library. 3s. 6d. net. 
A humorous story of modern finance on a small island 
off N.W. Scotland. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MR. CHERRY 
Popular Edition 2s. 6d. net. Adelphi Library 3s. 6d. net. 
The cheery story of a highly respectable middle-aged 
bank cashier, retired on a pension. 


HAMMER MARKS 


By ARTHUR HOUGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘“* Hammer Marks ” is a wonderful achievement. It is 

an amazing autobiographical novel. A human document 

that rings desperately true. A picture painted on the wide 
tragic canvas of the author’s life. 


THE DRAGON SLAYER 


By EMILE LORING, Author of “ The Trail of 

Conflict.’’ 7s. 6d. net. 

A most sensational and romantic story, having for its 

background the dangers and difficulties of life “Out West.” 

The author of ‘“‘ The Trail of Conflict ’? has undoubtedly 

scored another success in a most entrancing and entertain- 
ing story. 


AN AMAZING ANCESTOR 


By E. and G. F. SCOTSON-CLARK. 7s. 6d. net. 
The plot of ‘“‘ An Amazing Ancestor ”’ circles around 
the purchase of a Van Dyk portrait by a member of the 
American colony in Paris. It is a most amusing story 
that piques the jaded appetite with its humour. 


By Edward C. Booth 


MISS PARKWORTH 
And Three Short Stories 


7s. 6d. net. 


True to life with so many of the 
human touches which make this 
author’s books so very real, Miss 
Parkworth, the autocratic old maid, 
is a character study of the first 
order. 


Library Edition 


OTHER NOVELS BY THIS FAMOUS AUTHOR 


BELLA 
Library Edition 7s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author has succeeded beyond doubt in 
giving a most excellent portrait study of the charm and 
grace of a young girl-child. 


THE DOCTOR’S LASS 


Adelphi Library 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* By the time you have finished ‘ The Doctor’s Lass’ you should 
have cemented a new friendship.”"—Morning Post. 


THE CLIFF END 


Popular Edition i 2s. 6d. net. 
Adelphi Library 3s. 6d. net. 
Pa We need look no further for the novel of the season.”—Morning 
‘ost. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace :: London, W.C.2 
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